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Not All Delinquents Are Juveniles 


U. E. Baughman 
Chief, United States Secret Service 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 


forger’s endorsement on the check will obvior 


the handwriting on the fake Social Security card 


R's NTLY a 14-vear-old boy stole, forged, and 
cashed a Government check issued as an “Old Age 


and Survivor's Insurance” payment. He was not asked 
for any identification. 

A boy of 12 took an income tax refund check to a 
liquor store to be cashed. The merchant noticed that 
the check was not endorsed and told the boy to have the 
payee’s name placed on the back of the check. The boy 
took the check three doors away to a hardware store, 
borrowed a pen, and endorsed the check. He took it 
back to the liquor store, where the proprietor cashed it 
for him without asking for identification. 

Many adult and well-seasoned professional forgers at 
rested by the Secret Service have confessed to stealing 
scores of Government checks, lauding the gullibility of 
storekeepers who ask no questions in their anxiety to sell 
merchandise. 

Some merchants, of course, are under the erroneous 
impression that a Government check is as good as gold. 
It is, if it is endorsed and cashed by the rightful holder. 
A Government check with a forged endorsement is as 
worthless as a counterfeit bill. 

The Government issues more than 300 million checks 
yvearly—more than one million every working dav! 
Every year thousands of these checks are forged and 
fraudulently negotiated, often by juveniles. For example, 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955, the Secret 
Service arrested 104 forgers under the age of 18, and 
269 between the ages of 18 and 20 years, both groups 
comprising 14 per cent of all Secret Service forgery 
arrests. 

In the majority of these cases the victims (meaning 
the merchants who lost the money) either did not ask 
for identification or failed to insist upon good identifica- 
That is a difficult 
question, because virtually any kind of document may be 


tion. What is good identification ? 
counterteited or altered. The safest identification is a 
personal introduction of the check-holder to the mer- 
chant by a reputable customer or friend who is well 
known to the storekeeper. Such an introduction sim- 
plifies the answer to the question which every business- 
man should ask himself before he cashes any checks for 
strangers, namely, “If this check is returned as a forgery, 
can I locate the forger and recover my loss?” 

It is not always possible to get a personal identification 
of this sort, and if the merchant cannot do so, he should 
insist upon seeing whatever identification the customer 
has available, such as automobile registration, driver’s 
license, lodge cards, Selective Service cards—even Social 
Security cards. Social Security cards, however, are for 
Social Security purposes and are not for personal identi- 
fication in cashing checks. “The Secret Service has in 
vestigated countless forgery cases in which forgers have 
stolen Government checks and have then applied for 
Social Security cards in the names of the payees of the 
checks. When asked for identification, they can then 
produce a Social Security card bearing the same name 
as that on the check. 
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What is more important, the 


both are the handiwork of the same individual 

Even after a merchant examines identification oftered 
by a stranger who wants a Government check cashed, 
it is a good idea for the storekeeper to ask a tew trick 


questions, For example suppose a stranger w ilks into 


a drugstore and presents a check payable to Charles 
Jones, 151 Elm Street. The druggist, Peter Grant 


looks at the check, and the conversation ma proceed 


something like this: 


Grant Oh, Charles Jones, eh? Are vou by anv chance 
Frank Jones's brother? 
Stranger “Well, I uh no. No, that must be a different 
Charles Jones.” 
Grant Mm-hmm. But I see vou live 115 Elm Street.” 
Ihe address on the check really 151 Elim 
Street That's right next doo to the new 
school they're building, isn’t it? The druggist 
knows there isn’t any new school 
Right next door 
(srant “Going to be quite a building when they finish it 
you must know Pete Grant Here the 
druggist has used Ais own name Seems to me 
Pete lives 110 Elm Street—that must be just 
across the street from you.” Actually Mr. Grant 
475 Oak Street 
think so I haven’t lived out there very 


I guess I’ve met him once or twice 


Stranger Uh—ves, it is 


By this time the druggist has tripped up the customer 
enough to be sure he is not the rightful owner of the 
check. Now the druggist should offer some natural 
excuse (such as saying that he must get the money from 
his office or his cashier and he should telephone his 
local police department. A police squad car available 
by radio from police headquarters, can usually reach any 
given location within two or three minutes 

In any event, the merchant should know from his 
conversation that if he cashes the check for the stranger 
he will probably lose the money it represents 

No storekeeper should have any reluctance to ask 
If the 


storekeeper himself were in a strange city, or a store 


questions of strangers who want to cash checks. 


where he was not known, and wanted to get a check 
cashed, he would certainly expect to be asked to identify 
himself. No reputable citizen who asks someone else to 
cash his check can properly resent being questioned about 
his identity and his rightful ownership of the check. 

Unfortunately there are people in the retail trades 
who, tor one reason or another, are not too concerned 
about losing money as the result of their icceptance oT 
forged checks. These people lose sight of an important 
fact: by making it easy for a forger to cash a stolen 
check, they are helping to compound a felony, and quite 
often are contributing to the delinquency of a minor. 

In one Secret Service forgery case in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
a few years ago, a young boy was arrested for cashing 
four different Government checks in the same retail 
store. Each of the checks was issued in a different name, 
and in Cac h case the younvyster posed as the owner of the 
check. The boy was sentenced to the Pennsylvania 
Training School. 





Judge G. L. Schram, of Allegheny County Juy 
Court, expressed the opinion that merchants who make 
law violations possible should be censured for contribut ro identificat 
ing to delinquency and crime. He summoned to his ie delinquen 
courtroom the two men who operated the store in which seems to me t 
the boy had cashed the four forged checks. He had without proj 
them identified by the youthful forger, but the men ludge | 
themselves insisted that they could not identify the bov. . 

“But for your carelessness in transacting your busi ind proof of id cation f1 ranger for whon 
ness,” Judge Schram told the men, “this boy would be hev cashed forged che Jud Symes warned that 
living a normal lite in his home community with other recu his negligence would warrant presenta 
boys Furthermore, you are really responsible tor con- n ! } rT yury ) iction on ch 
tributing to juvenile delinquency, and I don’t mind tell aiding and y a crim 1 added that 

] 


ing you that this state of affairs is appalling. If you rer in the ca hand “probably would not be in 
continue in your careless wavs, this court will enforce ouble had not firm so readily cashed the check.” 
the Pennsylvania laws covering juvenile delinquency and a reminder to retailers and cashiers h check 
vou will be subject to imprisonment in the Allegheny sued | » United States Government carries a printed 
County Workhouse tor three vears!’ warning it the botton of its tace, reading: : Know your 

In defense of their position the merchants said they endorser—require identification.” For the year ended 
believed the checks were presented by the rightful payee June x0), 1955 secret Se! ( ven investigated 30) iv / 


i 


ind added that they cashed so many checks they expected Government checks which were cashed on forged en 


to lose a certain amount of money now and then. aorsements. In money these checks tot iled $2,609 


- , >> | | 
Yes the judge answered vou mav lose a few 335.91—most of which represented losses to storekeepers 


] 


dollars, but don’t forget that we're losing our boys cashiers who failed to protect themselves by heeding 
through your actions, and this condition will have to be * warning 
remedied at once.” The Secret Set s that the laws designed to 
Suiting his action to his words, Judge Schram later protect the citizen cannot be enforced effectively with 
dec lared that he had decided to place one ot the two out the citizen's full cooperation Lhe storekee per who 
merchants on probation for one year \fter persistent is asked to cash checks for strangers owes it to himself, 
pleading by the merchant's counsel the court agreed to his family and his community to insist upon good 
reduce the probation period to six months and warned identification before he hands over his good money for a 
him that he would invoke the state statutes covering | of paper which might prove to be worthless. For 
juvenile delinquency the storekeeper violated his his sake, he should make a sign and display it prominently 
probation. on his ( ish register isign W ith ( nly hve words: ‘Know 


In Ogden, Utah, Juvenile Judge Theodore Bohn vour endorser—require identification! Ind he should 


issued a warning that businessmen were subject to arrest abide by it. Lefeha! 
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The Credit Granter as Credit Doctor 


Thomas B. Hill 


Credit Manager, The Fur Doctor 
San Francisco, California 


ak \ 


OST PEOPLE maintain fairly good health. At 
M times they may be beset by some dysfunction ot 
impairment that requires medical attention \ tew of 
them, percentagewise, may become the target of critical 
illness. 


Credit accounts are like people. “They are created 


yy 
people, for people and reflect the healthy or unhealthy 
condition of people's economic continuum. 

Fortunately, most credit accounts are in good health 
Some of them sufter occasional “payment omissions’ and 
a Tew, percentagewise, become critical cases, sometimes 
hopeless. 

Perhaps at this point the similarity between health 
ind credit ceases, because the method and application ot 
treatment is so obviously different. 

It used to be said that the Chinese paid their doctors 
as long as they kept them well, and ceased to pay 
illness struck. It is a certainty that healthy credit 
counts are paying accounts, and unhealthy ones are so 
because they have ceased to pay. 

If there were never any unhealthy accounts, there 
would never be any credit losses, a perfection “devoutly 
to be desired,” but unfortunately unattainable. ‘The 
object, then, is to prevent the development of unhealthy 
accounts, in so far as possible. The accent cannot be 
on rejection of “bad risks” alone, because the disease of 
“no payment” develops after the account has_ been 
opened. 

True, the causes of “slow payment” or “no payment” 
could: oftentimes have been adequately predicted had 
the credit granter taken the precaution to get a full 
up-to-date credit report from his Bureau. In_ those 
cases, the “diagnoses’’ were faulty due to inadequate 
“examination,” and Doctor Credit Granter has been 
guilty of a lack of professional thoroughness. 

In some cases “payment amnesia” results from marital 
instability, separations, divorce. Here Doctor Credit 
Granter seldom finds a: credit history reflective of this 
volcanic portent. So the “attack”? comes as a surprise. 
In other cases some transitory family crisis may result 
in “payment paralysis,” but the cure in such instances is 
otten just a little additional time. There are, of course 
exceptions. ‘Then there is the “overbuyer,” the “keep 
ing-up-with-the-Joneses”’ type, always in debt—the ha 
bitual “‘gift-giver’” who must buy her social popularity 
with continual gifts of one nature or another. And 
then there are the young people who are having their 
first credit account, who can so easily deteriorate into 
“payment performers” but who, on the other hand, 
with proper guidance and supervision of their accounts 
can become the stable buyers of tomorrow, fully aware 
of their obligation. 


‘These are just some of the common types of head 
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ache” to Doctor Credit Granter Once they 
come his “patients” can he guide them to “credit health” 


or must they be written off as “terminal ises 
Recently, in Palo Alto, California, a conference of 
nearly a hundred medical men was held to consider the 
disabled patient” problem. It is significant that these 
men put the accent on “rehabilitation TI 
ence s s in this field proved both enlighten ns 
encouraging 
‘The same approach and reasoning may we 
to “disabled credit accounts’’ with the 
promising results. How to do this? Let us 
lo begin with, when an account first shows up on 
the monthly aging chart ind an age analysis should 
be a part of every credit office) with the usual symptoms 
incipient delinqueney, Doctor Credit Granter should 
promptly write a personal letter, or contact the debtor 
otherwise, arranging a definite date and hour of appoint 
ment, either at the credit office or, if need be, in the 
debtor's home. An appointment, first off, has 
tessional ring to it. It connotes an urgency and ol 
gation that certainly is completely absent in the usual: 
“Will you stop in, please, in the next few days to dis- 
CUSs this matter.’ 
Value of an Interview 


At the hour of appointment, Doctor Credit Granter 
should invite the debtor to “tell her stor to him, ind 
should be a careful, courteous, and sympathetic listener. 
Having heard the story, together with the usual promise 
of later performance which is more often a torm of 
customer apology than a true promise, Doctor Credit 
Granter should then seek to evaluate the matter in terms 
of the flexibility of his store’s policy. A strong effort 


should be made to exact a partial payment immediately 


in some amount, with a reduction in terms to cover the 
probable period of debtor's emergency, during which 
period, of course, further credit extension must be cur 
tailed a sort of econom« diet if we continue the 
medical analogy. 

It should be impressed upon the debtor, gently but 
fully, that regularity of payment is more important than 
the amount of payment during the debtor's emergency. 
The point is to make sure than the debtor never loses 
contact with the store at any time. “To do so may be 
fatal. It is far better to accept even fifty cents a week 
for a stated period, and thus maintain contact, than to 
receive nothing and forever lose contact, even as a 
future cash customer. (Once contact is lost, the chances 
of even monetary recovery on the account itself yrow 
increasingly slim. 

\s the medical man may require his patient to main 
tain a strict regimen for recovery, so Doctor Credit 


must hover watchfully over his delinquent. te 





Consumer—Credit Man Relations 


JOHN L. GAMMEL 


Secretary-Treasurer, Tide-Over Investment Company, Austin, Texas 


H’™ MANY of you have heard the expressiot 
wouldn't trade in it pl r anything in the 
world because the credit departmen re the customers 


I 
' 
so unfairly! Or perhaps that woman working tor 


the credit manager was so ude me today over tl 


telephone that I’m going to take \ time about paying 
the balance | owe them! 

This article is not intended to be in defense of people 
who do not pay their just debts; it is written to point 
out how bad debts are created and how they m cht De 
prevented The credit executive has a most important 
function in the success of any business establishment; he 
has a difficult task in ferreting out the good trom the 
bad and sometimes he can make a mistake even though 
management sometimes feels that he should be infallible 
and incapable of making mistakes. 

In the small-loan field, the person vested with au 
thority to grant credit is prone to overlook the informa 
tion he has been given by others who may have had 
experience with an individual applying for credit. He 
looks at Sam Jones's application blank and notes that 
Sam has an income of $65.00 per week, has instalment 
payments of $45.00 per week, automobile payment of 
$37.50 per month, and a house payment of $50.00 per 
month Then, too, the application blank shows that 
Sam is married, his wife does not work, and_ they 
have three children to clothe and feed. None of this is 
taken into consideration by the credit man handling 
Sam’s application \fter quite a bit of conversation 
between the loan man (who, incidentally, is anxious to 
build up his “receivables’) and Sam (who is very 
anxious to get the loan he has applied for), the loan 
is granted and Sam leaves with the $50.00 he wanted 
and everybody is happy! 

Sam is happy! He has the $50.00 loan and away to 
Smith’s Furniture Store he goes! Smith has just opened 
a super-duper furniture store and has announced that he 
is out atter 10,000 accounts no questions asked just 
make your down pavment ind we will do the rest! 


Sam goes in—buvs a new retrigerator. television 


see that the regularity of the new payment schedule 
no matter how small it may be, is not broken. 

You may ask Is this extra effort worth the gain 
or is there really any gain at all? Is not a ‘slow pay’ 
or a ‘no pay’ a costly, rather than a profitable, account 
under any circumstance ?”’ 

The answer is that past-due credit accounts are always 
costly to business. And so is sickness costly to the com 
munity. When disease disables, the loss is tangible. 
When the debtor doesn't pay, the loss is tangible. The 
mildly delinquent debtor or “slow pay” perennial may 
well become the chronic “bad debtor’ supported by first 
one store and then another until he is forced to move on 
ind begin the cycle all over again with stores un 
familiar with him. Such losses are not to just one 
store. They are cumulative. 

Snatch the 


The only answer is “rehabilitation.” 


(;randma Lhe credit 
aown payment ot 
Sam say 


STU down on the 


1 1 
week on * Dalance 


Lhe day ot reCKONnIN, soon con es! People 
trusted old Sam begin to wonder why this former 
customer has turned out so badly Sam is not the only 
account that has soured on the books many more 


like him have joined the ranks of Sam on the firm's 


books and finally, management inquires of the credit 
from the information | was 
as good as gold! Management 


changes transpire in the 


man who explains, 
given on Sam, 

however teels 

redit department. 
Customer relations is a subject often overlooked 

the credit department. A slow-paying customer can be 
converted into a prompt-paying customer by courteous 
treatment. I know of a particular case in which ar 
uwccount of $450.00 past due for many, many months, 
was through courtesy by management reduced to $150.00 
by periodic payments of $30.00 per month ‘Then—one 
day when the customer had been in to make the usual 
$30.00 payment—the credit man made the terrible mis 
take oT telling the custome that he was a better man 
than he thought him to be—someone had told him that 
the account would never be paid, etc., to which the 
customer took oftense and has since discontinued his pay 
ments. Once you get a slow-paying account back in 
your office making regular payments again, no matter 
how hard an account he has been—no matter what your 
personal thoughts about him might be—I am of the 
opinion that it will pay you to treat him as nice after 
he resumes his payments as you did when you induced 


him to sign on “the dotted line” on E-Z terms! 


(Turn to ‘‘Relations,’’ page 25.) 


debtor trom his eventual fate when the age-analysis 
records show the very first aberrations. It may prove to 
be only a simple “payment lapse,” but then, again, it 
may be the augury of a serious “‘no-pay-itis,”’ which, with 
prompt, efficient attention and treatment, can be saved 
ind continued as a profitable account. 

Let us never assume that the delinquent is essentially 
the subject for credit autopsy. Remember that a truly 
profitable credit business is secured first, by the accept 
ance of only healthy accounts, after obtaining a full, up- 
to-date retail report trom your Credit Bureau, and, 
second, assuring the continuance of those healthy ac 
counts by practicing prompt “rehabilitation” whenever 
the herald symptoms of delinquency begin to appear. 

Be a Credit Granter, ves, but be also a Credit Doctor. 
By this dual role you can achieve a new high in the 
success of vour credit endeavors xk 
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Britishers Meet Your Leonard Berry 


J. S. MACKINTOSH 


General Secretary, National Federation of Credit Traders, London, England 


December 8th will remain a prominent date in our 
1955 calendar, for on that day we were honoured with 
a visit from Leonard Berry, your Educational Director, 
and Mrs. Berry. 

Here, at 7 Woburn Square, W. C. 1, in this old 
Georgian house, in the precincts of London University 
and in the heart of London, we received our distinguished 
visitors. ‘The official receiving party were D. Hurley 
Piddock, M. A., the president of the Federation, County 
Councillor R. Stanley Craig, vice president elect, Nor- 
Woodhead, editor of the Crepir TRADER, and 
J. S. Mackintosh, F.C.I.S., general secretary. 


man (, 


Mr. and Mrs. Berry are the type of good folk who 
glide smoothly and aptly into the lives of others. \t 
10:30 A.M. we were strangers: at 10:35 A.M. we were 
friends. We talked and talked of the retail credit 
trade; Mr. Berry questioned us of things in Britain 
and we cross-examined him on your ways and your 
businesses. We had the most to learn, for you have 
developed your reference bureaux to a degree that we 
can only contemplate from afar, and you have flung 
open your doors to all who grant credit; while we have 
been more reserved and made our membership largely 


of those who retail clothing of all descriptions, house 


R. Mitchell Watson, President, Scottish Credit Trader's Federal 
Board, right, extends a warm welcome to Leonard Berry, Edu- 
cational Director, National Retail Credit Association, when he 
visited Edinburgh to speak to Scottish Credit Trade members. 
Andrew Wilkie, President, Edinburgh Credit Trader's Associa- 
tion, is on the left of the picture. 
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hold textiles, floor coverings and all classes of footwear. 

We showed Mr. Berry an old ash pack-stick, carried 
by our forebears up to seventy years ago; we displayed 
a gold medal specially struck for an East End credit 
man who voluntarily collected £7,000 for the London 
Hospital in the days before the Welfare State entered 


into possession of these noble institutions. We showed 


him some photographs of Her Late Majesty, Queen 
Mary, and H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent inspecting one 


of the canteens we were privileged to present to the 
Y.M.C.A. for use by our troops on active service. 

We left Woburn Square and went on to lunch at 
the St. Ermins Hotel, Westminster, for Mr. and Mrs. 
Berry were the guests of the president ot the London 
Credit ‘Traders’ Association, C. M. Dickerson. 
a representative party of some twenty folk, including 


| here, 


several Rotarians, again welcomed the visitors 

The second week in December is probably the worst 
week in the year for a meeting. ‘To begin with, only 
a few days previously, we had been blanketed 
“smog,” a fiendish, sooty variety of ordinary tog 
addition, most of our members were up to their eyes 
their Christmas trade. Needs must, and we just had 
to take your Educational Director when he was on our 
doorstep. “The meeting, held in the library of the Royal 
Society for the Promotion of Health, was possibly one 
of the most representative gatherings we have ever had. 
()n that grey December afternoon, our London and 
East London members were supported by men from the 
neighbouring counties of Kent, Essex, Hertfordshire, 
and Northamptonshire. There were men there from 
Bournemouth, from 
Wrexham, North Wales, and from the great city of 


Birmingham, all attracted by the understandable desire 


Portsmouth, Southampton, and 


to hear this man of Lancashire whom England gave to 
you some thirty years ago. 

He talked to us of the retail credit trade in your 
great country; his dynamic personality captured us and 
his sparkling eloquence so held us that after a talk of 
one hour, our members were waiting in an eager queue 
to question this ambassador of good will from St. Louis. 


So ended a memorable meeting. We are grateful to 
vou for lend-leasing Leonard Berry to us for just one 
afternoon, and we are more grateful still to this gentle- 
man, who is a citizen of yours, for sacrificing a valuable 
day of his long-anticipated vacation to come and visit us. 

Now, the intrepid voyager has gone north to Edin- 
burgh to talk to Scottish credit traders. We are afraid 
that snow and ice will have slowed down his motoring, 
but we know his welcome will be a real Scottish gather- 
ing of the clans. 

What can we offer in return for this most pleasing and 
generous visit? Very little, except gratitude, and the 
desire that American credit men might like to make a 
note of our address, 7 Woburn Square, London, W.C. 1, 
and if ever you think we can render you any little 
service, well, just write to J. S. Mackintosh. 





Growth of Consumer Instalment Credit in 1955 


(Bulletin of the Federal Reserve Board, December 1955) 


N INCREASE of 5 billion dollars in consumer 

instalment credit over the past year has been an 
important factor in the upswing In,economic activi 
Automobile paper accounted tor most of the growth, as 


the chart shows. “The remainder was shared about 


equally by other consumer goods paper and personal 


loans. At the end of October, outstanding instalment 
credit amounted to 27 billion dollars. 


Rapid expansion in instalment credit has reflected a 
sharp rise in new loans extended, accompanied by a 


moderate growth in repayments. Extensions, which 


were at a monthly rate of about 2.4 billion dollars 


seasonally adjusted in the late summer of 1954, began 
to expand in the closing months of the vear. Lhe 
reached a record rate this September of 3.3 billion dollars 
ind then declined in October. Repayments rose mor 
slowly over this period, from a monthly rate of 
2.4 billion dollars to 2.8 billion in October of this 


Changes in repayments typi illy lag behind changes in 
extensions. and the lag this vear was greater than usual 


] + 
pecause a lengthening ot irities new contra 
reduced average monthly ents 


extensions. 


Commercial banks and finance companies pro 


vided most of the additional instalment credit. Banks 
ncreased their own instalment loans and also advanced 
other instalment lenders ind retail Stores t 


finance increases in their receivables. In addition t 


creased borrowing at banks, finance companies bor 


rowed substantially through sales of debentures and con 
mercial paper to nonbank investors. ‘The large and 


persistent demand for consumer credit was a_ fact 


with increased demands for many other types of 


in the general tightening of credit markets and 

in interest rates during the vear. 
I-xtensions of instalment credit provide consumers witl 
current buying power! while repayments of 


Extensions have been 


loans reduce their buying power. 
substantially in excess of repayments during 1955. In 
October. however, the gap between the two narrowed 


as extensions declined and repayments increased further. 


Increase in Instalment Credit 


During the first ten months of 1955 the amount of 


instalment credit extended was billion dollars larger 
than in the same period of 1954, while repayments in 
creased about 2 billion. Thus, expansion of instalment 
credit made available about 5 billion dollars more for 
consumption expenditures than during the corresponding 
period of 1954. This increase contributed to the marked 


growth in consumption expenditures. 

The impact of the rapid increase in extensions of 
instalment credit has been primarily on markets for auto 
mobiles and other consumer durable goods—the major 
types of goods purchased on an instalment basis. While 
the rise in repayments has led to some reduction in funds 
available to consumers, the effects on markets for specific 


products are not readily traceable. 


TERM CONSUMER 
) ISTANDING 


ending Oct 31 


Personal loans 


ufos 


iT have 
automobile credit 
when the 1955 models 
came on the ate in 1954. Since March ey 
tensions on adiusted basis have aver 


ibout | bil llars monthly, as compared wi 


AL onthly average , yillion in the fall ot 1954. 


the past ten months, omobile credit extensions tot 


15 billion dollars, about 5 billion +S per cent 
ar. Ihis compare 
in number of new autos 
in the same substantial increase in sal 
used cars. 

(srowth in l ind creait sales contributed 
the record volume new car sales this yea Cash 
ot new cars increased more idly than 
mmedi Vv i r the introduction of the 
ring and summer 
lit 


credl 


Vhis pattern stro 
he model ar, with credit sales 
Importance Tow ird the end ot the model T 


lracte rized recent years, 


Credit sales i 1 rter of 1955 were le tha 


three-fifths of all mew car sales, while in the third 
quarter nearly three fourths ot new cars were sold on 
credit. ‘These proportions are a little higher than in 
the corresponding periods a year earlier, as is shown in 


the a company ing table 


4th Quarter 


lhe high level ot both cash and credit sales ot new 
sutomobiles this year has reflected a number of special 
tactors. Public response to the 1955 models was en 
thusiastic. Substantial price discounts, stemming from 
strong competition among producers tor a larger share 


of the market, have been particularly important. More 
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over, credit sales have been stimulated by lower down 


payments and longer maturities, particularly on new 


By midsummer 30-month instalment contracts on new 
automobiles were typical as compared with 24-month 


contracts a year earlier. Contracts with 36-month ma 


turities have become fairly common and some 42 month 
contracts have been reported. Although most lenders 
still require down payments of one fourth to one-third 
of the transaction price, over-allowances on trade-ins 
ind other practices have reduced the real down payments 
of many credit buyers of new cars sharply below these 
standards. QOver-allowances on trade-ins may be partly 
oftset by “packing,” or inflating, the retail price suggested 
by the manufacturer. In any case the nominal down 
payment may overstate the real down payment with the 
result that the buyer's equity may in fact be quite small, 

Lower down payments and higher finance and in 
surance charges associated with longer maturities, to 
gether with the increased demand tor optional equip 
ment ind l trend toward purchase of more expensive 

have been reflected in an increase in the average 
size ot instalment notes on new car. contracts. In 
()ctober the average instalment note was $2,200 as con 
pared with about $2,000 a year earlier. ‘This increase 
has also been a factor in the rise in credit extensions 

Other consumer goods credit Instalment credit has 
ilso been important in this year’s active markets for con 
sumer durable goods other than automobiles. In recent 
vears more than half- of the purchases of furniture and 
major household appliances has been financed through 
instalment credit. Although the growth this vear in 
purchases of these goods has been more moderate than 
that for iutomobiles, such expenditures reached a new 
high in the third quarter and are expected to be at a 
record level for the year as a whole. 

Total extensions of credit on furniture, appliances, 
and other consumer goods were about 1.1 billion dollars 
vreater during the first ten months of this vear than 
during the same period of 1954, and the proportion of 
purchases on credit increased somewhat. ‘The ratio of 
credit extended to purchases of consumer durable goods 
other than automobiles during the third quarter of this 
vear was about 45 per cent as compared with 40 per 
cent a year earlier. 

Purchases of furniture and household appliances, both 
for cash and on credit, have been stimulated by many 
factors. Prices have become more attractive in many 
lines as competition among sellers led to special sales and 
The high level of dispos 
able personal income and the record rate of sales of 


other promotional activities. 


both new and old homes also have contributed to the 
demand for these goods. 

Instalment purchases of all types of consumer goods 
have received some impetus this year from the further 
development of “revolving credit’ and similar plans. 
Such plans permit the customer to make a series of 
purchases on the same account without changing his 
rate of repayment or receiving a separate credit clearance 
for each purchase. The National Retail Dry Goods As 
sociation reports that about two-thirds of the larger 
department stores offered a revolving credit plan at the 
beginning of 1955 as compared with about two-fifths in 
1950. 
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Other instalment credit. Personal instalment loans 
have increased steadily for more than ten years. ‘This 
vear the rate of growth has accelerated slight], This 
type of credit provides funds for a wide variety of put 
poses, including consolidation of consumer debts, pay 
ment of medical expenses, and some purchases of con 
sumer goods. 

Repair ind modernization credit, which is often used 
to purchases of household equipment in connection with 
major alterations of homes, has not shown the upward 
trend characteristic ot most other types of consumer 
credit during the past vear. ‘The amount outstanding 
leveled off in early 1954, following several years of 
steady growth, and since that time has shown little 
change. 

The favorable financial position of consumers, the 
high level of output and sales of automobiles and other 
consumer durable goods encouraged by vigorous selling 


“y 
ivailability of credit on liberal rms 


ettorts, and 
have all contributed to the rapid expansion in instalment 
credit this year. 

Consumer incomes, which were relat 
beginning of 1955, increased further as emplo ment rose 
ind wages and most other types of personal income in 
creased during the year. ‘| hese developments tended t 
reinforce the optimism consumers had expressed early 
the vear when the Board’s Survey of Consumer Fin 
wa 

The rge volume of purchases of automobiles and 
other consumer durable goods stemmed ir part trom 
intensive efforts of retail 


ers and manutacturers to ex] ind 
their sales. At both levels there was widespread reliance 
on promotional campaigns to stimulate demand and to 
move the record volume of output. Many ot these 
campaigns specifically encouraged the use of credit. 

In the consumer credit market, competitive pressure 
among lenders for instalment business is intense. 
Lenders were in a favorable position to expand their 
operations especially during the early part of 
Funds were available at relatively low cost 
linquencies and repossessions on outstanding instalment 


indebtedness were ata low level. 


Credit Sales of Automobile Dealers 


\ large proportion of instalment contracts originate 
with credit sales of automobile dealers and retail stores 
ind most such paper is sold immediately to commercial 
banks and sales finance companies. “These two groups 
otf lenders together hold about 70 per cent of ill instal 
ment credit outstanding. 

Sales finance companies accounted for half of the 5 
billion dollar increase in instalment credit outstanding 
over the past vear while the increase in commercial ban} 
holdings accounted for nearly a third. In addition to 
expanding their own holdings of instalment credit, com 
mercial banks contributed indirectly to the expansion in 
total instalment credit through increased loans to sales 
finance companies and other lenders. 

Sales finance companies, which specialize in automobile 
credit, increased their share of total instalment credit 
outstanding to 32 per cent at the end of October, com 
pared with 29 per cent a year earlier. This change was 
accompanied by slight declines In the proportions held 


by commercial banks and retail stores. 





HoLpeRS OF CONSUMER INSTALMENT CREDII 


\mount 
Oct. 31, 
I'vpe of holde 1955 
million Oct. 31, Oct. 31.) Oct 
1955* | 1954 


Percentage distribut 


Commercial banks 

Sales finance companies 

Credit unions 

Other financial institu 
tions 

Retail stores 


All institutions 


Sales finance companies borrowed substantial amounts 
in both long- and short-term credit markets. As a group 
they increased their debt by an estimated 2 billion dollars 
in the first ten months of 1955. This included more 
than 1 billion dollars of new debentures, about 500 
million dollars in debt to banks—loans and bank-held 
commercial paper—and about 400 million of commercial 


paper placed directly with nonbank investors. 


Among sales finance companies the methods of finance 
ing varied Five of the larger companies, which have 
about three-fifths of the instalment debt held by all sales 
finance companies, accounted for three-fourths of the 
increase in total long-term debt issues this year and all 


Banks supplied 


i smaller proportion of the increased financing needs of 


of the increase in directly placed paper. 


rer companies than of other finance companies. 


the lar 


Interest rates on short-term funds borrowed bi 


finance companies have risen during 1955, reflecting 
part heavy demands of these companies in the 
market during a period when demands tor other put 
poses were also large. ‘The rate on 3- to 6-month com 
mercial paper placed by the larger sales finance com 
panies directly with nonbank investors increased to 27, 
per cent from 116 per cent in December, 1954, while 


the rate paid on bank loans by these companies increased 


to 314, . ent, trom 3 per cent. 


paper sold in the open market b 


Rates, on commercial 
\ smaller sales linance 


companies increased to as much as 3!4 per cent, from 


134 per cent at the close of 1954 
Ratio of Repayments to Disposable 
Personal Income 


vyrowth in credit extensions and in outstanding 
consumer instalment credit this vear has not been ac 
a) it proportionate increase in the burden 
In part because longer maturities have 


of repayments 


dampened the growth in repayments and in part because 
ncomes have also increased, the ratio of repayments, in 
' 1: ; 
cluding finance charges to disposable personal income 
has increased only moderately. 

Moving up gradually after mid-1954, the 1 
repayments to disposable income reached an all-time high 


of about 11.8 per cent in the third quarter of this year. 


The small* rise in this ratio contrasts with rapid growth 


in the ratio of extensions to disposable income, which 





To do more business profitably, and to help 
locate “lost customers,” always take a com- 
plete credit application from all new accounts 
and check these through your Credit Bureau. 
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ncreased 


past vear. 


The relatively high repayments this year has 


not been accompan ed in the proportion of 


1 
nstalment loans on w ivments are del nquent \t 


commercial banks, tor xample del nquent loans as 


percentage ot all instalment loans held are now less 


than at any time in recent ve irs lhe current favorable 


experience of lenders reflects if part high leve s of 


employment ind income 
} 
Liberalization of contract terms, particularly on auto 


mobiles, has resulted in reduction of consumers equities 


in instalment purchases and an increase in lenders’ risks. 


For example, for a new automobile which is purchased 


s of one-fourth down and 36 months to pay the 


equity at the end of a vear may be as little as 
cent of the estimated depreciated value of the 
al (nder extremely liberal terms the amount of the 
the depreciated 


loan for a number of months may exceed 


alue ot the automobile purchased. 

K-ttorts of producers and distributors to maintain high 
levels of output and sales of automobiles and other con 
sumer durable goods continue to exert pressures for in 
creased extensions of instalment credit. On the other 
hand, funds have become less readily available to instal 
ment lenders, and the rates charged for such funds have 
increased. \l inv lenders have taken Steps to raise lend 
ing standards, and the trend toward further easing 
of down payments maturities appears to have 
slowed *** 
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Credit in San Diego Benefits the Nation 


“How far that little candle throws his beams!”’ 
John W. Amos 


Credit Sales Manager, Walker-Scott Company 
San Diego, California 


Fred L. Train 


‘lf I’m awav on sea duty, my wife seems to 
berserk and runs up charge accounts in every store 
town. When I get home I’m faced with a mountain 
bills which I just can’t afford on my income. Now, 
love my wife but I know what these unpaid bills 
doing to my credit. How can I stop her?” 

“How do 1 go about establishing credit? I've been 
transferred to San Diego and have just been married. 
Both my wife and I realize how important a good credit 
reputation will be to us, but we have never bought any 
thing on credit.” 

These are but two of the hundreds of questions which 
servicemen have asked of genial Fred L. Train, general 
manager of San Diego’s Merchants’ Credit Association, 
in the past year and a half. With this statement goes 
the realization that, in a credit sense, his influence is 


being felt in almost every part of the United States. 


San Diego, a Port and Naval Base 


San Diego has many claims to fame, but it is as a 


port and naval base that we are concerned. Here 


youngsters from all over are inducted into the Navy or 
Marines: or service personnel and their families are 
transferred for varving lengths of stay. Always, they 
represent diverse backgrounds: trom the Deep South, 
the New England States, the Middle States, or the far 
Northwest. They are single or married and they all 
have need for goods and services. Supplying these needs 
is an important part of San Diego’s economy and, in 
line with modern business, much of the supplying is done 
on a credit basis. 

Because of their age group, many will not bring any 
past credit history with them’ to San Diego, but almost 
all will take some credit experience back to their homes. 
Obviously, the manner in which their credit is established 
and maintained will have formative and profound effect 
upon their lives in many, many communities. 

San Diego takes a great pride in the men who are 
stationed here while in the service of our country and, 
because our servicemen frequently are in greater need 
of credit than are civilians, extends that credit on a very 
liberal basis. By the same token, because many of the 
servicemen are youngsters, and because of the transient 
nature of their residence in San Diego, there are bound 
to be numerous and sometimes difficult collection prob 
lems. 

The Navy, in particular, is fully conscious that the 
extension of credit to its personnel is vital in smoothing 
the problems of living and making the adjustment to a 
new community. While it cannot, and would not, 
interfere in the privilege of each man and woman to 


establish his or her own responsibilities, it is anxious that 
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the Navy personnel observe a proper relationship with 
the local merchants. ‘This is the background, accord 
ingly, that has set the stage for one of the largest mass 
indoctrinations into the privileges and responsibilities of 
credit buying—an indoctrination that can have such a 
protound effect upon the lives and business of so many 
communities. 

It was in September, 1954, that the Commanding 
Officer at one of our naval air stations became concerned 
because of the demands for payment which were being 
made upon some of his men. He reasoned that his men 
needed help in working out their payment problems and 
guidance in the use of credit. Where better to secure 
that help and guidance than from the local 
sociation? With that call to Mr. Train, he 
motion a program which not only took in much of the 
Navy and Marine personnel then stationed around San 
Diego, but is on a continuing basis as the personnel 
changes. 

As they discussed the problems and solutions, Mr. 
Train visualized the tremendous possibility if each 
serviceman could have the benefit of a frank explanation 
of just how credit buying operates. In this spirit he 
contacted the Commandant of the Eleventh Naval Dis 
trict, who not only was enthusiastic but requested the 
cooperation of each Commander in the San Diego area. 

With this kind of backing, Mr. Train scheduled for 
himself the herculean task of talking to more than 
10,000 men and women in the period of a few short 
months. To vet his messave across it was necessar\ 
that the groups be not too large. At the same time 
because the men were available only at different times. 
the meetings had to be arranged to suit their assign 
ments. This led to meetings at such times as 7:30 in the 
morning, and meetings on Sunday: but at the end of 
twenty-two sessions, all 10,000 had heard his talk, “Your 
Credit Rating.”’ 

Items Discussed in Address 


Mr. ‘Train says of his remarks, “They are not 
specifically directed at service personnel but are made 
with the same approach and objectives that would be 
used in appearing before Business Clubs and _ similar 
groups.’ He deals with the local situation: explains 
how a Credit Bureau operates; its files, reports, col 
lections: the tact that it is one of an integral group 
of 2,800 bureaus afhliated with the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America which make available more than 70 
million files in the United States, Canada, and Hawaii, 
in as short a period of time in some cases as 30 minutes. 
The average talk is timed for about one-half hour and 
includes a caution on the use of easy credit where the 





granters are not interested in the financial responsi at cl id not end up in Babson Park.” 
as determined by commitments already made and ! of adjustment h saw hin 
payments contr icted tor. Florida, he saw the error l wavs ind 
Following the formal program there is a period of California, Los Angeles to be Here he 
) 


inswering the questions presented by the individual men connection with R. G. Dun (later Dun and Brad 


i period that far exceeds the time taken by the tall reet) a ived with them for ten vears The banking 
kor the most part the questions fall into readily rec vusiness called, however, s I t me a banker and 
ognizable groups; there are those who want to know spent nine years learning o sav “ves’ the right 
what their liability is in a cat repossession, others want 
to know how pooled accounts” operate and whether redit Bureau work had alwavs interested 
that would solve their problems. Still others are con n 1934 he jumped at the chance to become assistant 
fronted with the improvident wife and many are anxious manager of the Retailers Credit Association of Odal 
to learn how their credit records are established and land. Seven years later he became general manager and 
carried on from place to place. secretary of the Associated Credit Bureaus of California, 
‘The servicemen, San Dievo, and the many communi where he was when called to San Diego to take over 
which will benefit are indeed fortunate to have the Bureau in September, 1942 
the credit picture presented by a man like Fred L. His work in building up the Merchants’ Credit Asso 
‘Train. Indeed, “Mr. Credit,’ as he is known in San ciation is best indicated by the fact that the Bureau now 
Diego, embodies the ideal representative of our pro has more than 700,000 files, clears only slightly less than 
fession. ‘Thoroughly trained and experienced in the 0,000 reports in the ay ge month, and services cus 
technical aspects, he combines this knowledge with an tomers buying in San Diego from the trading area of 
understanding of human problems and an intense liking San Diego, Imperial, and part of Riverside Counties. 
tor people In conjunction with this expansion, he has been most 
Born in New York State more vears ago than either ictive in the development of groups having special 
his ippearance or actions would indicate, Fred was edu redit interests; the establishment of credit clubs: and 
ated at Wellesley Nl issachusetts (seems they enrolled ; ill ot being well ind widely known as an expert 
men, too, in those days It is interesting to learn that . friend. 
he attended a Sunday school class which was taught by For what he has done and continues 


Babsor \s Fred savs, “I am the only one of San Diego say, hank vou, Mr. Credit.” 





Today's most efficient methods in Sixth Editon 


extending credit and 
making collections 


This book gives a complete and thorough explanation of the credit 
and collection manager’s job and the methods of credit administra- 
tion and control that are proving effective throughout the business 
world today. It emphasizes mercantile and retail credits and col- 
lections, and offers numerous practical suggestions making for effi- 
ciency in the performance of a manager’s duties. It is packed with 
successful plans and methods for improvement in the hardling of 
the most intricate credit problems that come up in the daily routine 
This careful, practical discussion of the entire credit system will 
yield hundreds of new ideas, plans and methods to credit men, col- 
lection managers and correspondents, and collection and credit 
agencies. Sixth edition is fully revised, and contains a wealth of 
valuable, up-to-date material. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS, 2. = 


IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
By Theodore N. Beckman and Robert Bartels NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT 
Both SS ee ASSOCIATION 
375 Jackson Avenue 


Sixth Edition, 612 pages, 6x9, 80 illus., $6.50 St. Louis 5, Missouri 
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THE S!. 
midst of its 1956 summer 
Retail Credit Association holds its annual Conference in 


St. Louis. 


LOUIS Municipal Opera will be in the 
season when the National 


This vear Municipal Opera will present its 
38th annual season of productions of the most successful 
comedies, light operas, and 


musical operettas in its 


modern, 12,000-seat amphitheatre in St. Louis’ beauti 
ful Forest Park. 
Municipal 


summer 


oldest outdoor 
theatre, the granddaddy of all the 


It was founded in 1919 


(pera is the country’s 
musical] 
dozens that dot the map today. 
by a group of civic-minded St. Louisans who had the 
foresight to plan what has become the center of enter 
tainment activities for all St. Louisans and visitors to 
the city during the months of June, July, August, and 
September. 

Municipal Opera annually presents, for 88 consecutive 
evenings, 11] separate productions—ranging from color 
ful operas like “Carmen” and “Fledermaus” to the best 
loved of operettas like “The Desert Song” and ‘The 
Student Prince” to the most recent of Broadway smash 
hits like ‘South Pacific’ and “Wonderful Town.” 

Nationally 


productions, which are supervised by a staff of out 


famed singing stars are featured in the 


standing professional directors, choreographers, and 


scenic artists. The stars are supported by an orchestra 


e@ AN OVERALL VIEW of an audience of 12,000 people enjoying a production at Municipal Opera. 


ot ) pieces and singing and dancing choruses ot 75 
talented young men and women from all parts of the 
country. Municipal Opera stresses in its productions 
lavish color and gigantic spectacle as well as attention 
to small details that make its shows the equal in quality 
of the best to be seen on Broadway. 

1919, 
Municipal Opera has today grown to a physical plant 
valued at about $3,000,000. The huve 


From a relatively modest beginning back in 
amphitheatre 
contains 12,000 of the latest stadium-type chairs. Mu 
nicipal Opera has the world’s largest outdoor stage, 90 
feet by 115 feet, including a 48-foot-in-diameter revoly 
ing stage in the center that can make a complete scene 
change in about 90 seconds. 


The great oak trees that flank the stage are said to 
be about 150 years old and are about 100 feet tall. The 
amphitheatre has a gradual slope of 53 feet, assuring 


an unobstructed view from any location. ‘The theatre's 


lighting efttects are the finest anywhere and are con- 
tinually being improved. Several seasons ago the best 
sound equipment available was installed, and it was 
brought completely up to date last summer with the ad 
dition of new amplifiers. 

Municipal Opera also has spacious pergolas for the 
protection of its patrons if showers should come. Back 


Stage it Is like a motion-picture studio lot i complete 


. | 7 x 
ee ee! 


The action on the stage 


can be seen and heard from every seat in the huge open-air theatre, thanks to the excellent lighting and sound equipment. 
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Text and Reference Books Published by the NRC A. 


Retail Credit Fundamentals, 390 pages $5.00 
Retail Credit Management, 477 pages 5.00 
Streamlined Letters, 479 pages .. 6.50 
Important Steps in Retail Credit Operation, 76 pages 1.50 
How to Write Good Credit Letters, 128 pages .. . 2.25 
Physicians and Dentists Credit and Collection Manual, 64 

pages .. 2.00 
Retail Collection Procedure and Effective ‘Collection Let- 

a eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 2.00 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
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theatri if City with modern ofhces, rehearsal halls dress throug! 
Ing rooms, costume shops which issue more than 5,000 ladder ung ind talented tavetolk 


oil j ’ 
costumes annually, and areas for building and painting Municipal per rT tors and produc 


lon stat? men 


scenery In line with its policy of providing its patrons 


| summer theatre as a stepping 


with the most possible comfort as well as the best i 
musical entertainment, Municipal Opera has in the past 37 summers Municipal Opera has 
two se@asons begun it program to condition the air of the | ot 2 OSS 782 persons in 2854 
out-door theatre inces Individual attendance records of 
‘Two summers avo a ( rete cool ny conditioning” 


persons for one performance of “South 


system Was installed and proved successtul in lowering season 83 547 persons tor a one week 


the temperature of the amphitheatre by as much as 20 wagement The Desert Song” in 1950; 160,016 


, 
degrees on some nights In the process, a thin filn per r a two-week engagement ot | p in Central 


ot cool water is tri kled over the concrete tiers of the I "4 5. SUS 103 persons set a season's ittend 


theatre from sunrise to sunset on any day for which ince record in 1949 that still stands 


high temperatures have been forecast. ‘This film of 
| 


water prevents heat trom being stored up during the Opera Schedules Best Musicals Available 
day which would then be given off at night. 7 


In the 37 summers 184 different operettas, comic and 


And last summer two huge dispersal fans were added light operas, and musical plays have been presented in 


to the system, to reduce the humid t\ throughout the 4()7 separate productions. \unicipal Opera's repertory 


theatre. “he fans accomplish this by bringing fresh, dry s always filled with the best musicals of all types avail 


alt down trom high in the atmosphere to replace moist able. Broadway hits upon being released tor repertory 


air near the ground. ‘They also assist the concrete theatre, usually appear first at Municipal Opera. For 
example, last summer Municipal Opera presented a six 
week Rodgers and Hammerstein festival that included 
the first performance other than that of the original 


Opera Has Best Available Talent company of “The King and I.” Down through the 


Since the beginning Municipal Opera has brought to years Municipal Opera has also welcomed brand new 


cooling conditioning by accelerating the evaporation of 


the water at the end of the day 


its stage the best available talent from the stage, opera, works of merit; it has given eleven world premieres and 
screen, radio, and, more recently, television. Many of eight American premieres. 

the performers have come to Municipal Opera as com Municipal Opera has worked constantly to improve 
parative unknowns, but at the outdoor theatre they have itself, to keep its standards always high. It stands today 
won successes that carried their names, with new im as one of the wonders of the theatre 


world. A tribute 
portance, elsewhere in the entertainment world. Some 


to Municipal Opera’s success is the fact that other cities 
have copied its magic formula. Municipal Opera stands 
nicipal Opera are: Irene Dunne, Cary Grant, the late now unchallenged as the leader in its field. It was 
W. C. Fields, Allan Jones, June Havoc, Cass Daley, once said that Municipal Opera is “Alone . . . in its 
Irene Manning, Red Skelton, Gertrude Niesen, Lucille Greatness.” There 
Manners, Virginia Mayo, Marion Bell, Virginia Gib- world’s greatest living theatres, one of the institutions 
son, Jean Madeira, Virginia Haskins, and Gretchen for which St. Louis 


Wyler. 


of those who were helped in vetting their starts at Mu 


was born a slogan for one of the 


is known around the world. 

All delegates to the Annual Conference will attend 
Municipal Opera, with its high standards of pro the Municipal Opera on June 19, 1956, and the tickets 

duction and performance, has become _ recognized will be a part of the registration fee. wee 
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What J The Most Important Cr 





The best time is all the time for a continuous year-in-and- 
year-out program which is much more productive than one 
single campaign, or a series of loosely planned campaigns. The 
primary reasoning stems back to the real value of charge ac- 
counts \ charge account is a merchandising device having 
convenience as its major attraction. Just as we provide esca- 
lators, elevators, shopping services and other conveniences t 


attract and hold our customer's patronage and good will, s 


do we supply and urec the ust ot charge accounts This 18 

done because of the well-known fact that in the long run, 

charge-account customers are easier to identify and keep in 
| ‘ 


touch wi 1, are more store loyal, stay with us longe r, and turf 
thermor: prove to be better customers than cash buver set 
ondary reasons for continued promotion include the fact that 
there is a steady mortality rate on old charge accounts to su 

gest death, removal, and a variety of other reasons lo main- 
tain and increase sales volume promotion, it 1s necessary t 
replace these so-called “dead accounts’ ontinually The life 
expectanc\ of the average charge account s considered to be 
about ten years At this rate, we are losing active accounts 
at the rate of 100 per year for every 1,000 accounts on the 
books Therefore, to maintain an actual increase of approx 

mately five per cent per year, it is necessary to solicit new 
accounts at the rate of 15 per cent ol the total of our active 
accounts, 10 per cent for replacement purposes and five per 


] 


cent for red increase However, this would not 1 


that no attempt should be made to reduce the assumed 

cent mortality rate \ spec al and determined effort 

be made to reactivate old accounts, therefore n 

maximum rate of active accounts There 

side to this mortality rate and just as 

through such things as death and r 

nature supply us with potential replacements 

about through solicitation ot marriages, newcomers, W ll ( Ils 
cash deliveries, bank checks, and C.O.D.’s in our natural trad 
ing area By means of a continuous solicitation program, we 
rain a large part of this new-account potential before habit- 


forming influences elsewhere make it less availabk Adve 
] 


tising and other forms of promotion help to get people into 


our stores Charge accounts make it more convenient 
people to take advantage of our merchandise and services 
more charge accounts we have, the more productive the 
promotion will be Continuous promotion assures us 
steady supply of new accounts in keeping with the 
growth of our trading area Dean Ashby, Credit M 
The Fair, Fort Worth, Texas 
x * * 


Free competition is one of the important elements 
which have helped to build the high standard of living 
which we, as Americans, enjoy today. This has stimu- 
lated production and distribution resulting in many 
benefits to us as consumers. It must be understood 
that everything which is good may also be detrimental 
if it is not properly controlled. Competition sometimes 
makes us do peculiar things, even to the extent of dis- 
regarding good business judgment for the sake of 
merely getting more business, some of which may prove 
to be profitable to neither the merchant nor the cus- 
tomer. The year 1955 promoted the feeling of opti- 
mism among business people—employment reached a 
new peak, and prosperity was extended to new heights. 
Sales boomed to astronomical proportions and, although 
much of the purchasing was done on credit, collections 
were good and accounts seemed to be well controlled. 
During this next year people will probably continue 
to be in a buying mood if the pattern which has been 
set up is followed. The more income the customer has 
the more he wants to purchase—many times his wants 
and desires exceed his income. This must be carefully 
watched by all credit granters to be sure that the 
people are not overloaded with debts and forced to 
carry burdens which they cannot reasonably bear. As 
competition becomes keener, there will be a tendency 
of many businesses to disregard the actual ability of 
their customers to pay. This, it seems to me, is one 
of the most important problems facing us in 1956. 
Credit granters should require a down payment suffi- 
cient to give people a genuine interest in the item 
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which they are purchasing. Terms should be of short 
enough duration that the usefulness of the item will 
not be exhausted before the final payment has been 
made. If these simple rules are followed, there is no 
reason why our prosperity cannot continue, both for 
the merchant and for the customer.—William S. Asper, 
Executive Secretary, Credit Bureau of Salt Lake City, 
Sali Lake City, Utah. 
* * _ 
Qur problem this ar is to sell our prod 
credit Perhaps the automotive field is being 
than any other phase of consumer credit It is 
volume of business is created by the increased 
s justiied by careful handling of credit 
pay, customers sound equity of down payment, 
yn catches The purchaser realizes too 
rather dearly for the 
yuyiIn at designated store i 
tly than establishing themselve 
wish to trade and then Keepir 
Terms today on new cars are 
} months to pay Dut 
overallowance on the us 
deal and promoting 
we have used the followir 
of the new car by the ove 
and then requiril 
ounted new-car pri 
pay This proces 
purchaser as sour 
policies that will build 
the basis upon which 
il consumer market Ch 
Graham, Portland, Oregor 
* * 

The year of 1956 will again present a challenge to 
salesmen and credit managers alike. High volume of 
sales must be maintained to keep pace with production. 
Simultaneously, credit granting must be such that 
sales volume can be maintained without overloading 
the customer. So, I feel that the chance of over- 
loading the credit customer in 1956 is even greater 
than before. Not only must a credit manager be abl 
to grant credit intelligently, but he must be a credit 
counselor as well—giving sound advice on whether or 
not a customer can buy without injuring his credit 
record. Each year we see more need for credit educa- 
tion in every walk of life and it will be more impor- 
tant in 1956 than in 1955.—John A. Broom, Jr., Store 
Manager, Cate-McLaurin Co., Columbia, South 
Carolina. 

o * * 
Education, ) credit manas 
should be our ain lor 1956 The credit executi 
study seriously how to meet the increasing deman 
wise promotion of credit sales The debtor with the 
pay must be encouraged to buy, while the debtor i the 
conceded that 
when an account is properly opened with a clear understand 
ing, by the creditor and debtor, collection will be effected 
with minimum effort It is astonishing how little information 


tendency to overbuy must be curtailed It 


the credit manager secures from a new applicant for credit 
and oftentimes the terms and requirements olf 
not clear to the applicant Credit bureau manag 
keen responsibility to keep flowing into their files any 
derogatory information, so that the credit manager 
within minutes the paying status of each applicant, by « 
the credit bureau If the credit manager will check closely 
with the credit bureau there can be a stabilizing of our credit 
business, which will cause the debtors to honor their obliga 
tions and at the same time promote credit sales wisely Mrs 
Ira W. Cotey, Manager, Credit Bureau of Alexandria, In 
Alexandr: i, Lou Siana 

* - * 

Because we do a considerable amount of automobile 
financing in our bank and our various branches, it is 
only natural that I think of the problems which will 
confront us in this field such as excessive production 





? The Current Trend 
e Of Credit Thought 





and overinventory by dealers. This, then, presents the 
problem of a sound credit approach to the financing of 
sales generated by automobile dealers. It will be our 
duty as financing institutions to adopt a policy of 
reasonable terms as to months for repayment and down 
payments which will at all times provide the purchaser 
with an equity in the automobile he is buying. There 
is no way in which to substitute discounts and other 
“gimmicks” for true equity. Pride of ownership is not 
present when a purchaser realizes he owes more on his 
car than it would cost him to replace it on the cur- 
rent market. It will be the obligation of all credit 
granters to assure themselves that their purchasers 
whether in the automotive, white goods, or other fields 
of consumer durables—establish a true equity in the 
merchandise being purchased. Likewise, a realistic ap- 
proach must be made to the matier of reasonable 
repayment schedules so that we will not be confronted 
with a return of Government control.—J. H. Gormley, 
Vice President, Seattle—First National Bank, Seattle, 
Washington. 
t department 
than evel 


personnel 


Wich 


Ihe problem confronting credit managers in the hos- 
pital field for the coming year is the same problem 
as in the past but to a greater extent—patients being 
heavily in debt for automobiles, televisions, appliances, 
and so forth. In these instances the income in a house- 
hold is not sufficient most times to even make the 
monthly payments, and then when confronted with a 
hospital bill, they are unable to pay anything. It is 
not infrequent that in these same instances patients are 
potential welfare cases but, being obligated to pay for 
a car and television, the Welfare Department will, of 
course, give no consideration whatsoever in extending 
assistance for the payment of hospital bills. It is 
only with the cooperation of the retail stores through 
the credit bureaus that hospitals can be in position to 
secure payment for their bills, even on a time-payment 
plan. By the same token, more than ever hospitals 
must work closely with the credit bureaus so that the 
bureaus have information currently concerning past- 
due accounts if hospitals expect cooperation and con- 
sideration from the retail stores. In addition, the num- 
bers in families are increasing, which immediately af- 
fects the portion of income to be used for time pay- 
ments, whether it be to stores, doctors, or hospitals. 
Mrs. Jean V. Lansing, Credit Manager, Albany Hos- 
pital, Albany, New York. 

. * * 
The Good Things of Life on ( redit,’ “Charge it, 
it to my 


spread use of credit 

has its problems, too 
down payments I believe that merchants who resort to 
method of credit are only 


credit policy is important I believe a down payment 


Withers Miller, Credit Manager, The Fair, In¢ 
West \ irginia 


iwccount,”” are terms that we all are familiar with 
today Our standard of living is very high due to the wide- 
However, the use and extension of credit 

The most important one for 1956, in 
my opinion, will be long-drawn-out instalment plans with no 


“courting trouble.” A good soun 
and 
short-term instalments with well-explained terms will build 
better business for 1956 and years to come Mrs. Virginia 
Huntington, 


In my cpinion, the most important credit problem 
confronting retailers today is the careful selection of 
credit risks. Retail credit has become in recent years 
an increasingly important and beneficial factor in our 
economy. It has enabled many consumers to raise 
their standard of living by acquiring useful products on 
a time-payment basis that they would not otherwise 
have been able to buy—products such as labor-saving 
appliances, radios, television sets, refrigerators, air 
conditioners, automobiles, and a host of others. These 
purchases have produced greater volume for manufac- 
turers, which in turn has contributed to the present 
high level of employment. This increased use of credit, 
along with benefiting consumers, retailers, and others, 
has greatly increased the need for care by the retailer 
in extending credit. I do not feel that present credit 
levels are excessive. I do feel, however, that retailers 
today should be very judicious in the 
individual credit risks. 
counts is not, of course, 
tailers alone. 


selection of 
Maintaining sound credit ac- 
a problem that concerns re- 
High credit losses by retailers during a 
period when there is a large amount of credit outstand- 
ing could have a seriously adverse effect on manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and others involved in the produc- 
tion and distribution of merchandise. In order to keep 
credit on a sound basis, retailers must resist the de- 
mands of many consumers, who are all too willing to 
assume as many instalment-payment responsibilities as 
they can possibly carry. Retailers must also avoid the 
danger of extending credit to marginal risks in 


an 
effort to meet competition. 


' Regardless of how opti- 
mistic we may be about the future, retailers have an 
obligation, both as businessmen and as citizens. to con- 
sider each application for credit individually and to 
extend credit only to customers whom they 


‘ consider 
sound risks. 


In doing this, we must consider not only 
the customer's present buying power, but also his prob- 
able job-security, the stability of the industry in which 
he is employed, and other factors that might affect his 
ability to continue his payments under adverse eco- 
nomic conditions. This, I think, is the most important 
credit problem facing retailers today and one of our 
most serious responsibilities—Morton D. May, Presi- 


dent, The May Department Stores Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


istomers 


na l new thou 
compet . nd spec 

lems fo lers Perh 
be achieving sufficient credit 
these new developments Vv ; foth top 
ly 


Richard H , Pres 


I lit executives will 
seeking the right answers 
Inc., inta, Georgia 


close 
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Skill in the selective management of individual credit 
situations appears to be the foremost problem facing 
businessmen in 1956. While conditions generally ap- 
pear favorable, yet in the case of a large number of 
individuals we do know that an overobligated condition 
does exist. Some of these customers, or potential cus- 
tomers, will work out from under their heavy con- 
tractual obligations in 1956 and again be “open to 
buy” on credit. Others will be just committing them- 
selves to such a heavy program that we may expect 
trouble from them on regular collections. Alertness 
on the part of credit management to this ever chang- 
ing situation is a necessity. Management must work 
closely with the Credit Bureau to secure all the infor- 
mation possible as to the indebtedness situation of 
credit applicants and present customers. How success- 
fully credit management meets this problem will sepa- 
rate the men from the boys in 1956.—D. O. 
General Manager, Belk’s Department Store, 
boro, North Carolina. 


Tice, 
Greens- 
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The key to the Situation in 1956 
question olf 
high 
credit 
consideration before extending 


problems Robert G 


Greensboro, Gree nsboro, 


credit 
instalment 
monthly 

going to have to 


appears to be the 
principally for 
payments Generally, 
take these factors 
credit and in facing 
Trosper, Manager, Credit 
North Carolina 

* * * 


excessive 
and 
granters are 


obligations, 
automobile hous¢e 
into 
collection 


Bureau of 


The most important retail credit problem that con- 
fronts the credit executive, or store management, in 
1956 can be summed up in the simple statement “Let's 
take the red out of Credit.” In order to operate our 
departments efficiently and economically, we must em- 
phasize educational programs for all personnel, for 
only by education can the credit profession take its 
rightful place in the business world. In our own way 
in San Francisco, we are attempting to take the “red 
out of “credit” by educational programs featuring a 
course designed to give our credit people a thorough 
background in all subjects relative to the credit field. 
We are featuring courses in human relation, account- 
ing, marketing, sales promotion, credit and collections, 
economics, and many other interesting subjects. Our 
enrollment for our first semester was most gratifying 
and we plan, in the future, for many, many fine courses 
with the eventual issuance of fellowship awards and 
certificates of completion. Most of all, we have at- 
tracted the interest of top management, and we are 
most proud of the receipt of the following letter: 


“Dear Lew: 

“I think your Association deserves a great deal of 
credit for your foresight and ambition in initiating the 
course of instructions, which has been laid out by the 
Associated Retail Credit Men’s Institute. It is a won- 
derful program, and I hope will produce the results it 
deserves. It would be interesting to know how many 
students registered for the class. You know my feel- 
ings about the activities*of a credit manager. It goes 
far beyond checking to observe whether a person can 
pay a bill or not. -It is a real sales-promotion function 
on a highly intelligent plane. I think all the credit 
managers in San Francisco deserve a word of commen- 
dation for the fine work they have done in this direc- 
tion! 

“Cordially yours, 


(Signed) Raymond J. Poland 
Vice President and General 
Manager, W. & J. Sloane.” 


\s you see, we in San Francisco are trying, with the 
help of the National Retail Credit Association, to take 
the “red out of credit” in our community. What are 
you doing in yours?—L. G. Williams, President, Asso- 
ciated Retail Credit Men of San Francisco, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

* a: * 

It has been said, “*Making and selling a product that people 
want—at a price they can afford to pay—is the to ¢ 
growth We can also add that the proper use of con 
sumer credit helps turn the key and it all adds up to our eve! 
high standard of living 
with us again. It appears to me that closer screen 
ing of credit with long-term contracts held to n 
will be important especially this inflationary 
We should endeavor to credit sales not by 
to the 
than 
use ol 
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constant users many 
selling millions of 
sampled it but 
recently, there 
products could be purchased on credit, yet only 
four of them said so, and the print was small It is 


that as credit keep : ¢ ot 


more 


magazine about 


important 
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The year 1956 will pose no more serious problems in 
the credit field than we have had in the past, but it 
may bring those problems more sharply into focus. As 
an example, we have all noted a trend during the past 
years toward increasing the length of payment on con- 
tract accounts. There has also been a decided tendency 
to advertise more heavily 30-60-90 and 30-60-90-120 
day payment plans. The fact that the customer can 
use either of these plans without carrying charge has 
led to the conversion of many regular charge-account 
sales into those channels. The year 1956 may 
bring longer repayment plans, in both contracts and 
charge accounts, and I am confident that we will have 
to watch that phase of our operation very closely, lest 
our desire to increase sales may allow it to get out of 
hand. There have been indications that the Federal 
Government is eyeing closely the retail field as weil as 
the lending agencies to prevent, by federal 
excesses in the extension of retail credit. It is my sug- 
gestion that careful consideration be given by retail 
store managers before lengthening terms during 1956 
in order to eliminate the possibility of our being har- 
nessed again with Federal restrictions.—C. A. Wildes, 
Secretary-Manager, Minneapolis Retailers Association, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

* * * 
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Sales can be counted only when the money reaches 
the cash register. In my opinion, the most important 
retail credit problem is to follow up accounts receiv- 
able closely. See that payments are made as agreed. 
When the statements sent out to the customer concern- 
ing his account are returned, immediate collection ef- 
forts should be made to try to locate the debtor at his 
new address and get the payments up to date. Many 
customers do not have enough money to make their 
payments to all creditors as agreed. It is the creditor 
who is alert, who follows up his accounts closely to 
see that payments are made as agreed and who makes 
an immediate effort to locate the customer when the 
mail is returned, who will have the best chance of get- 
ting his accounts receivable paid. In my opinion, the 
real problem in 1956 is to get accounts receivable paid 
as agreed, and the creditor who gets to his customer 
first has the best chance to get his account paid. When 
there is not enough money to go around to all creditors, 
the most aggressive creditors get their payment while 
the creditor who takes it easy and lets the account ride 
along gets promises but littke money.—W. D. Woolley, 
Adjustment Department, Credit Bureau of Tulsa, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


(To be continued next month.) 
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"s Get Tos 
4 
Let's Get Together 
\X 
H. LESLIE, HULME, Credit Manager, Aluminum Goods Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
President, Credit Granters’ Association of Canada 


ECENTLY 1 read an article by Mrs. Oscar A. 

\higren, president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and one item in her article appealed 
to me very much. It would appear that this organi 
zation has some 18,000 clubs in the United States and 
is also organized in +2 other countries. During her 
visits to these foreign clubs, Mrs. Ahlgren found that 
all women want the same thing the world over, namely 
vood jobs with a living wage for their husbands and 
the best possible education for their children. They also 
had a common want and that is world peace. 

\MIrs. Ahlgren went on to state that we, on the North 
American Continent, have been so long in freedom we 
sometimes forget freedom has to be re-won by every 

vle generation. Russia would not have to go to wat 
with the United States and Canada, to win. When 
Russia took Roumania she took it with Roumanians. 
When Russia took Hungary, she took it with Hun 
varians. When Russia took Poland, she took it with 
Poles, and I have no doubt that if Russia took either 
| nited States or Canada, she would try to take it with 
either Americans or Canadians. 

This may sound farfetched, vet it is not beyond the 
realms of possibility, as it is my firm conviction that we 
Canadians, especially, are too prone to take everything 
for granted. If we are to keep Canada in the limelight, 
we must be willing to sing her praises and in order 
to do this we should take time out to realize and analyze 
just what Canada means to us 

Recently, as guest speaker of the Canadian Credit 
Institute, I expounded at some length on what Canada 
actually meant to us. | do not want to be accused ot 
repetition, and will therefore mention only the salient 
points of the talk I gave at that time. We, in Canada, 
should be proud of the progress which has been made 
by our 10th province, Newfoundland, as it is a known 
fact that they have progressed rapidly in the pulp and 
paper industry. ‘Their towns are well laid out, with 
schools, playgrounds, and streets which may well be the 
envy of many towns in other provinces. I also men 
tioned the fact of the new ore discovery in Labrador 
with its great potentialities and what it will mean to 
Canada. Some 417 million tons have already been 
proven, thereby giving Canada assurance of a high-grade 
iron ore for at least another 20 years. The St. Lawrence 
Seaway is now under construction; this will in turn not 
only supply us with more hydro-electric power, but open 
some of our inland ports along the Great Lakes to 
seagoing vessels which heretotore could not venture 
bevond your fair city. 

()ur mineral resources from coast to coast are being 


further developed. New oil fields are being developed 


so that today Canada stands on the threshold of being 
practically ready to supply all the oil needs for her 
people, and at the same time have a surplus tor export 
With wealth such as this, it is no wonder that Canada 
has advanced from a nobody to the world’s third largest 
exporter. 

It also follows that with such wealth our people should 
be enjoying and are enjoying the highest standard of 
life, second only to that of the United States—and | 
would go so far as to say on a par with, rather than 
second to. This standard of life which we now enjoy 
did not just grow like Topsy, but rather it is the result 
in our increasing know-how, in manufacture, agriculture, 
advertising sales and credit. I read an article recently 
which went on to say that from the beginning of man 
the will to create has been a driving force, primarily in 
order to survive and later for pleasure and comfort. 
Consciously or unconsciously, every individual is con 
tinually creating physically, mentally, even daydreaming; 
although some individuals have a great deal of creative 
ability the essence is the same tor evervbody a little 
thought a little patience. 

At a panel discussion in ‘Toronto, the question was 
asked, “What creates the trend?” and one answer was 
that “the ability to create the desire,”’ as exercised by 
our advertising know-how, was responsible for part 
of the trend. | like to read and watch the Various 
idvertisements | like to study their appeal. hese 
ids and slogans are written by smart people who know 
how to sell and who do sell. In fact they have sold 
me, and they have sold you, and they have sold all other 
Canadians on the principle that if you get the right 
kind of washing machine, use the right type of electric 
razot! one that will shave the fuzz ott the peach and 
the bristles off the brush), if you use Blue Magic, living 
lipstick, smoke the cigarette that vives you the treat 
rather than a treatment—in fact if you do this and 
vou do that, you will have a happy and abundant life. 
You know we believe it to a point that we are buving 
the things that they advertise. 

I like the slogan used by one of the larger motor car 
companies, where they depict in their design, ‘motion’ 
moving ahead, streamline, wrap-around windshields, cut 
ting down of wind-resistance, in briet, “the Forward 
Look.’ I would like to apply the slogan ““The Forward 
Look” to the Credit Granters’ Association of Canada 
and to each and every individual credit granter’s unit 
from coast to coast. First of all, what is the purpose of 
1 unit? Is it not primarily an educational organization 


t 


o educate those emploved in granting credit to con 


sumers: credit managers, authorizers, interviewers and 


the owner manager of the small store who is all ot these 
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in one? Until these people understand the basic princi- 
ples of extending credit, and can help to educate the 
buying public as to its advantages, the second stage 
cannot be approached effectively. 

The education of those who take advantage of buying 
on extended terms is done by personal contact when 
application is made, also during the life of the account, 
and particularly when it goes into slow or the uncollect 
ible category. Credit Granters’ of Canada have spon 
sored “prompt-pay” advertising campaigns on_ radio, 
television, and in the press. However, the greatest 
benefit, and the first to be realized, is increased coop 
eration by credit bureau members after they have joined 
the Credit Granters’ Association and become aware of 
the intricacies of credit reporting, the need for credit 
reports and the cooperation between all stores in the 
As credit 
granters, we demand of the various credit bureaus across 


community where credit terms are oftered. 


the country, the maximum of fast service, so far as 
reports, locates, and collections are concerned, particu 
larly at this time of year. Yet, what do we, as credit 
granters, do, in the spirit of cooperation, between credit 
bureaus and our other member credit granters in so far 
as reporting new accounts opened, slow-pay accounts, 
and eventually bad debt? 

Some of us are content to let others, when we have 
a poor account, take on the same customer and sufte1 
the same consequences by our failure to report the ac 
count to our credit bureau, where the fact should be 
recorded tor use by other credit granter members at a 
nominal fee. As an educational organization, are we 
functioning education wise in the training of those who, 
at some later date, will be expected to take over the 
positions we now hold? Many units across Canada 
have employed the services of Sterling Speake to give 
his four-night lecture course on retail credit funda 
mentals. Other units have conducted this course within 
the unit. By this I mean, using the members of the 
Association, as chairman and lecturers, and while the 
course normally takes some seven weeks to conduct, at 
one lecture per night, it is one way of raising funds for 
vour unit. In Toronto, in the past two years, we have 
held two such courses, the first on Retail Credit Funda 
mentals, followed by Retail Credit Management. In 
both courses our enrollment was well over 100, and the 
students were charged $10.00 for the course which in- 
cluded textbook, membership in the local chapter, and 
membership in the National Association. Again, too 
many units have followed the lead of Montreal, and are 
holding credit clinics, panel discussions, open torums 
buzz sessions, etc. ‘This is one of the chief functions 
of a credit granter unit: getting together men actively 
engaged as credit managers, with the exchanging of ideas 
and the discussing of problems with each other. 

Krom time to time I have been asked “What is the 
Credit Granters’ Association of Canada doing for the 
individual unit?” The Credit Granters’ Association of 
Canada is made up of a group of men appointed to 
honorary positions of president, vice president, and di 
rector, each of whom is employed as a credit man and 
is responsible first to the company who employs him. 
The work that these men do is purely on their own 
time, and, in some occasions, on their companies’ time. 
We have only one paid individual in Credit Granters’ 
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\ssociation of Canada, and that is our Secretary- | reas 
ure! who is not only secretary ‘Treasurer ot our Asso 
ciation but also Secretary-Treasurer of the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of Canada. I might add that, inasmuch 
as they pay the biggest share of his salary, they are 
naturally entitled to the larger share of his time. In 
the National Office in ‘Toronto there are two ste 
nographers who are paid by the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of Canada and must, therefore, devote the 
larger part of their time to the interests of that Asso 
ciation. 

Notwithstanding this fact, the Credit Granters’ Asso- 
ciation of Canada has been responsible for the assimi- 
lation and formation of the Wanual which outlines the 
purpose, fees, duties of the officers, formation, etc., of 
each individual unit. This was brought about when 
we learned that each time we tried to form a new unit, 
the work of organizing and forming a Credit Granters’ 
\ssociation usually fell upon the bureau manager, who 
gave as an excuse that he did not have the necessary 
time to put into this work. ‘The Manual makes it 
possible for the bureau manager to call an inaugural 
meeting at which we try to have one or two directors 
from another unit present. ‘The rest of the work, once 
the \ssociation Is tormed, is clearly outlined in the 
Vanual. Again it is the duty of the National Office 
to gather as much material as possible and to pass on 
to the individual unit such material as will be beneficial 
to them, particularly during Credit Education Week. 
During the past two years, the National Office has 
circularized each unit across Canada with such material, 
and | might point out that last year, the outstanding 
job in Canada, in so far as Credit Education Week was 
concerned, was conducted by a newly formed unit in 
Timmins, Ontario. In the past we, at the National 
Office, have tried to interest the individual unit in send 
ing copies of the minutes of their meeting to us. Such 
information would be collated and anything of particular 
interest would be forwarded on to units right across 
Canada. ‘This applies mostly to the type of meeting 
held, the success of such meetings, items of interest which 
came up, and the answers which were received. I am 
sorry to say that, in three years, we have not been too 
successful in selling this idea. Again, we at the National 
Office have solicited the individual units in the hope 
that we might find in them persons capable of writing 
articles which could be included in our own periodical 
CREDITWISE and in the Canadian Section of The Crepi 
Wortp. Again, the response has been negative. 


Schedule of Publication “Creditwise”’ 

Referring to Crepirwise, | can only apologize for 
last year, when only two issues were published, but 
I understand two have already gone out this year, the 
third is in the mail, and the fourth will be out before 
the end of the year. For your information, four copies 
of CREDITWISE are all that we budget for at the annual 
meeting of directors held in Winnipeg each year. We, 
at National Office, do everything in our power not 
only to assist in the formation of new units but in 
guiding them during the first vear of their existence. 
One of the main drawbacks that we have found in the 
growth of a new unit is the hesitancy to assess the 
members sufficient to carry the unit along. Personally, 


I feel that if vou lower your fee, you lower the prestige 





ind | am a strong believer that anv credit granter unit 
should charge at least $20.00 per year for membership. 
his, if you analyze it, is less than 10 cents a day, which 
[ do not think would work any hardship on anyone 
wishing to belong to Credit Granters’ Association: I am 
thoroughly convinced that if they will put in what they 
expect to get out of the Association, they will receive 
tar more than $20.00 worth in the course of a year. 

| have been asked from time to time, “Has the Asso 
ciation ever prepared any statistics as to the ratio of 
The staff of our 
National Office is limited and is already burdened with 
other work. \lso, I do not think the National Office 


would have any better access to such statistics than anv 


credit buving compared to last vear? 


one else, as most of us have to depend on the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics for such information. 

I have also been asked, “What is the credit picture 
Personally, I do not think the 


credit picture is one over which we are to become greatly 
J 


at the present time? 


ilarmed, particularly when we learn that instalment 
sales form only 12.5 per cent of total retail sales and 
1 understand that retail outlets had estimated dollar 
sales of 9.2 billion during the first nine months of 1955 
is compared with 8.7 billion in the same period in 1954. 

Some people ask, ‘‘Do you have any thoughts on credit 
controls?” It is my feeling that the less we talk about 
credit controls the better. I do not think there its any 
need at the moment to become unduly alarmed with 
the thought of credit controls, but 1 feel that we, in the 
credit profession, must exercise the utmost in judgment 
n the Vranting of credit wisely. | am not, nor have 
I ever been, in favor of “no down payment.” This 
opens the door to every deadbeat in the country, and 
while it may increase accounts receivable, it can also 
increase your collection and bad-debt losses should yout 
sales volume fall off. I do not think there is any doubt 
in any of your minds that we can add to our accounts 
receivable a lot faster than we can collect, particularly, 
so, should the account become slow and eventually a 
bad debt. Recently, I read an article in 3USINESS 
\\ EEK with regard to a meeting called by the Federal 
Reserve Board in United States at which retail credit 
men were present and the thinking then was that while 
the Federal Reserve Board was not too concerned about 
quantity of consumer credit, it was giving some thought 
to the quality. I think here in Canada the time has 
come when we, too, should give considerable thought 
to the quality of the credit risk. Let us help credit 
sales in the proper ratio to sales. Let us adopt firm 
credit and collection policies. Let us not ask for some 
thing we do not want. 

Canada is fast moving ahead, and if recent progress 
is any indication of the future, all the talk of the po 
tential greatness of Canada is well on the way to being 
realized. Manufacturing, wholesaling, retail sales have 
reached a new high. To maintain or increase total 
sales, for individual companies, and for the country as 
a whole—there is a challenge for each and every one 
of us. 

Recently I had the opportunity of addressing the 
Credit Woman’s Breakfast Club of London, Ontario, 
on the subject of their Creed, “Faith, Vision, Courage.” 
I was greatly impressed, and have always been impressed 


every time I attend one of their installation meetings. 
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THE REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 
7 CENTRAL PARK WEST, NEW YORK 23, N. Y 


| think the time is long past due when we, as credit 
granters in our Association, should adopt the form of 
ceremony used by the Credit Woman’s Credit Clubs in 
the installation of their officers. If the Credit Granters’ 
Association of Canada, as well as its individual units 
which go to make up this Association, is to continue to 
flourish, it must be headed by men who are willing to 
pledge their support to uphold the aims and objects 
of it constitution. 

We would do well to adopt a slogan, similar to that 
of the Credit Woman’s Breakfast Club, of Faith, 
Vision and Courage, so that we could continue to work 
together as we have in the past with faith in ourselves, 


our Association, and our country; 


with vision to look 
: 
} 


yack and appreciate what has been done and to look 
into the future so that we may plan accordingly; that 
we may have courage the courage of our convictions 
to defend and promote that which we know to be right. 
In this nation of ours, personal advancement depends 
upon the individual, and all men are created equal. 

The important tools of life are given to us by God, 
ind it is up to us to use these tools properly. Do we 
ever stop to think why we deserve to live in comfortable 
homes, free to do as we please? There is no apparent 
reason why we should have this particular good fortune 
over many million others who are destined to be brought 
up in one or another of the world’s trouble spots, where 
life is a continual struggle. We most certainly owe 
it to the Almighty to contribute to the betterment of 
our surroundings, even better than we found them, and 
to promote the neighborly spirit of not just “live and let 
live,” but “live and help live.” Leah! 
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ECAUSE our letters deal, in the main, with human 
B needs and human frailties, the credit department 
correspondent must possess a high degree of social sensi- 
tivity and emotional self-restraint. One way to achieve 
this is to think of each letter as answering a human 
need; as an exercise in human relations. When that is 
done, a new and challenging aspect is placed on it. 

Time was when the chief emphasis in credit work was 
protective. Credit was granted rather reluctantly as 
a privilege to a select few and could be quickly with- 
drawn if the customer failed to “toe the mark.” In 
today’s fiercely competitive business arena, credit is 
properly regarded as a tool to secure more profitable 
sales. We want to keep all our accounts and search 
ceaselessly for more. 

We must fulfill our protective function, to be sure, 
but we must gain friends and build good will while 
being protective. 

This accurate balancing of functions calls for skill and 
understanding. It also requires that credit personnel 
become customer-minded. (ne manager of credit sales, 
recognizing the need for constant training and remind 
ing, found this “definition of a customer” helpful and 
had it printed on small cards so those responsible for 
customer contact could easily refer to it: 


WHAT IS A CUSTOMER? 
\ CUSTOMER is the most important person in any business 
A CUSTOMER is not dependent on us—we, are dependent 
on him 
\ CUSTOMER is not an interruption of our work 
the purpose of it 
4 CUSTOMER does us a favor when he calls—we are not 
doing him a favor by serving him 
\ CUSTOMER is a part of our business—not an outsider 
\ CUSTOMER is not a cold statistic—he is a human with 
feelings and emotions. 
\ CUSTOMER is not someone to argue with or match wits 
with 
\ CUSTOMER is a person who brings us his wants—it is 
our job to fill those wants 
\ CUSTOMER is deserving of the most attentive and courte 
ous treatment we can give him 
\ CUSTOMER is the lifeblood of this and every other busi 


No matter what the problem in credit department 
correspondence may be—credit sales promotion, collec 
tions idjustments, or merely answering queries it can 
be handled successfully only when the correspondent, as 
well as every other person in the department, becomes 
imbued with the spirit of warm and thoughtful service. 

It is not enough, for instance, to write an appealing 
collection letter. only to have a surly cashier undo the 
good will we have tried to create. It is not enough to 
induce an inactive-account customer to resume use of 
the account, only for her to encounter long delay in 
getting authorization for purchases because of incom- 
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plete records. It is not enough to placate an angry 
customer by explaining carefully that mistakes happen 
only infrequently and then to have another on her next 
statement. ‘The “follow-up” to effective letters must be 
equally effective. And this is the responsibility of the 
credit executive—to make sure that his ‘“‘selling’’ letters 
are matched by “selling” personnel when the customer 
comes in. 

Management, too, must realize that to accomplish ade 
quately today’s many-faceted retail credit administration 
job, the credit executive must be given the tools to work 
with: pleasing and attractive offices, for example, and 
selected personnel plus the facilities tor training and 
inspiring them. As one credit executive pointed out, we 
have solved most of the mechanical problems of credit 
management, we have the various credit plans necessary 
to provide a well-rounded credit service, now we must 
find ways of serving the customer better when she is in 


our offices—of making her feel comfortable and at home. 


This Month’s Illustrations _——> 


Illustration No. 1. Many stores these days have 
completed elaborate rebuilding and modernization pro 
grams. Here is an excellent example of a “‘selling”’ 
letter to publicize such important occasions. We are 
indebted to John A. Clark, Credit Manager, Monnig’s, 
Fort Worth, Texas, tor this outstanding lette: 

Illustration No. 2. Here again a type of “informa 
tive” letter, this one to bring a new office procedure 
Notice how the 


reader is “sold’’ on the advantages of the new system 


to the attention ot credit customers. 


from the customer’s viewpoint. ‘The implication is that 
the system change Is entirely tor the customer's benefit. 
Thanks to Willard R. Pool, Credit Manager, The 
Diamond Department Store, Charleston, West Virginia, 
for permitting us to share this letter with you. 

Illustration No. 3. Stix, Baer and Fuller Com- 
pany, ot. Louis, Missouri, sent this letter to their ina 
tive account customers on the occasion of the opening of 
the beautiful ‘“‘Westroads’” suburban store last year. 
Mailed during October, 1955, it was timed to stimulate 
Christmas shopping at ‘““Westroads.”” Opening of branch 
stores offers a splendid opportunity for credit sales pro 
motion. 

Illustration No. 4. Newcomers are welcomed in 
this letter sent by Schneider & Son Jewelers, Atlanta, 
Georgia. ‘The fact that an account is ready for instant 
use adds powerful impact to the letter. “The scope and 
nature of merchandise carried is always useful informa- 
tion to a newcomer to a . C. W. Padrick, Credit 


Manager, reports excellent returns from this fine letter. 
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Dallas, Texas 
elected officers of the 
President, J. E. 
First Vice President, 


Bank; Vice 


Dallas Retail Credit 
Willis, Jr., 
John 


Presi 


The newly 
Managers’ 
A. A. 


Association are: 
Everets Company; 
Stovall, Republic National 
William F. Cofer, Jr., Neiman-Marcus Company 
Treasurer, Thayer L. McDaniel, Cabell’s; 
J. E. R. Chilton, Jr., Merchants Retail Credit 
tion; and Assistant Secretary, Chellie Bernard 
chants Retail Credit Association. Directors: 
Alexander, Jewelers; W. H. Bailey, 
Service Bureau; Mrs. Mable Bennett, Drs. 
Fuqua; E. J. Herrmann, The Texas 
Mrs. Helen Albert’s of Dallas; Harold 
Jones, Dreyfuss \. Moore, Dallas Morn 
News Sears, and Com 
Jack 
Company ; 
Cecil 
and 


Second 
dent, 
secretary 
Associa 

. Mer 
ks. <3, 
Creditors 


Sue 


Linz 
Harrison 
and Company ° 
Hutchinson, 
Son; C. 
Robert Wortman, 
Orr, Jr., American 
W. O. Perlick, Texas Bank and 
Rosamond, Dallas Medical 

John Tallent, Sherwin-Williams 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 
Associated Retail Credit 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 
elected: Presi 
irst \ ice 


and 
ing Roebuck 
and storage 


Trust Con 


pany ; ‘Transfer 


and Surgical 


Co. 


pany ; 
Clinic; Paint 
\t the 
Managers of Spartanburg, 
the officers 
Rome Gowan, Pierce 
President, William J. 
National Bank; Second Vice 
Willard ‘Vire Company; Treasurer 
Kederal 


Perry 


innual meeting of the 


and directors were 
\lotor Company ; | 
Burroughs, Citizens and Southern 
President, Mrs. ¢ 

Robert L. 
Association 
Bureau of 

Aug. 


Discount Corporati 


following 


dent, 


irl Swain 
Handell, 
and Loan and Secre 
Credit 
Wynn, 
National 
Montgomery, Alabama 

new ofhcers of the Montgomery 
Managers Association, Montgomery, Alabama, 
as follows: President, Jack Hudson, Grimes Hudson 
First Vice President, H. ¢ 
Second Vice 


Inc. ; 


First Savings 


tary, Slaughter, Spartanburg 


Directors: Robert L. Smith Company 


and Joseph Als erson, 


on. 


‘| he 


Credit 


and directors 
are 
‘Terry 
Cheste 


‘Treas 


Furniture Company ; 


Suburban Gas Company ; President, 
kk. Riggs, Dairy 
Jolling H. 
Mrs. 
Thomas M. 
John Andrews, 


\l Meyers, 


Shepard, 


Producers, ind Secretary 
Holt, 
Dorothy 
Zeanah, 
Frank 


nion Bank 


urer, Credit Reporting Company. Di 


Hines, Fair : 


Paterson’s (jardens; 


rectors: Montgomery 


Rosemont 


Tennille Furniture Company ; 
? 


and ‘Trust Company - and James 


Brown Printing Company. 





NOTICE 
Portfolios of helpful material for Na- 
tional Retail Credit Week are now ready 
for mailing to chairmen of local commit- 
tees. Plans for this significant event, 
which will occur Sunday, April 22, through 
Saturday, April 28, 1956, should be com- 
pleted now. Portfolios include a copy of 
N.R.C.A.’s newest “Pay Promptly” news- 
paper advertising, radio spot announce- 
ments, talks before student groups, service 
and civic clubs and cther material. Write 

to the National Office today. 
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— FLASHES — 


Coming District Meetings 

District One (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Prov of 
Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova and 

Island, Canada) hold 
Sheraton-Kimball Springfield, 
May 6, 7, and 8, 
District Three (Florida, North 
South District Four (Alabama 
will hold a 


and ( 7eO! ve 


April 15, 


inces 
scotia, Prince 


annual meeting 


Mass 


WW ill 
Hotel 


1956. 


Edward its 


at the achu 


setts, 


Georgia, Carolina 


Carolina) and 
Mississippi, 
annual meeting at the 
Hotels, Asheville, 


18, 1956. 


and 
joint 
ander 


16, 17, 


7 ‘ennessee ) 
Park 


Carolina, 


Louisiana, and 


Battery 
bilt North 
and 

District Six 
Dakota, South 
toba. & 


Savery, 


Minnesota, Nebr iska 
Wisconsin, 


annual meeting at 


North 
Nani 
Hotel 


1956. 


lowa 
ind 
the 


13, 


Dakota, Superior, 
inada) will hold its 


Des Moines. March 11, 12, and 
District Seven Arkansas, Kansas, M 


Oklahoma) will hold its meeting at 
Hotel, Wichita, Kansas, 

District Eight 
at the 


) 
0, 2] 


lowa, 


and 


Allis 


SsourI 
the 


1956. 


annual 
April 7, 8, and 9, 
hold innual 


Austin, Texas 


meet 


May 


will 


Hotel, 


1 CXds 


Austin 


its 
ing Stephen F. 
22, 1956. 
\laska, 
oT 


and 


District Ten 
Washing 
and Saskatchewan, ¢ 
at the 


21, and 


Idaho, Montana, Ore 
Alberta, British 
will hold its 
e, Washin 


‘yon 


rton, Provinces Columbia. 
annual mee 


May 


‘an ida 
Hotel, 


»? 1956. 


ting 


Olympic Seattl 19, 20. 


yton 





—Positions Wanted— 


Office Manager 


preferably 


Mountain States. 


ot 


in the 


redit and department store 


0 relocate South Southwest 


Excellent reterences tro 
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convention: il 


graduation to present time Experience includes 


billing 


accounts plus various charge 


and cvcle and open revolving ind 


ins allment account promo 


1 ’ > Ss 
on about two weeks’ notice. Box 2561, 
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collections including cvcle ind 
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ot credits and 
background in accounting 


reterences. Will zo 


Available mmediatel 


club plan financing 
and ofhice 
where. 


Box 12552 


management. in 
Preter 


The 


southern area. 


Crepir Wor .p. 


For Sale 


Ill health has prompted 








Bureau 
Rocky 


potential. 


us to sel] our Credit 
and collection service. A growing business in the 
Mountain district. Excellent 


Write Credit Bureau of 
‘Tort Wyoming. 
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equipment 


‘Torrington Box 909, 


ington 


Send all details in 
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Collection Bureau. 


The 
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Credit Outlook for 1956 


‘The two problems that can be expected to occur (o1 
perhaps, recur) with mounting intensity are (1) Credit 
granters must adjust their policies to take full account 
of the truism that prosperity breeds optimism and over 
confidence, and, (2) the growing disposition on the 
part of consumers to pyramid debts on the theory that 
personal income must necessarily continue to rise and, 
at all events, could not possibly fall. Since these prob 
lems are rooted, par idoxically, in a thriving economy, ar 
idequate ipproach must be founded on a judicious ap 
praisal ot the prospects for continued high level of 
ictivity in industry, trade, and agriculture. Beginning 
with the premise that the over-all quality oft consume! 
receivables at the present time hinges directly on the 
laintenance full employment it high wage levels 
which in requires that the agencies of production 
and ridution continue ‘rate under tull power! 

tew comments might be made concerning certain trends 
which have come to characterize the Veal 1955 and 
which may be projected into 1956. By all accounts 1955 
will set ip new records n ich ke sectors of th: 
economy as steel production carloadings, auto 
mobile production, heavy construction contract awards 
electric power, paper and paperboard products, fuel 
production, bank clearings, and business loans. Further 
more, total output of voods and services is now running 


at an annual rate ot around $392 billion and authorities 
predict it will rise to an annual rate of $400 billion by 
mid-1956. Expenditures tor new industrial plant and 
equipment in 1956 are expected to exceed those for 1955 
by 13 per cent and will probably total over $33 billion 
Ingot steel production will probably aggregate at least 


115 million tons and one steel 


company president has 
as high as 120 


million tons. The remarks made up to this point unl 


gone on record as saying 
formly presage fulfillment of the wish echoed every 
where for ‘‘a happy and prosperous New Year.” A 
sober estimate of the near tuture however, must vive 
proper place to some rather unpalatable tacts. ()ne is 
that residential construction activity is slackening as the 
result of credit restraints ushered in last summer. The 
number of new dwellings started in 1955 will probably 


not total over 1,250,000, whereas ground was being 


broken for new homes at an annual rate of 1,373,000 
on july | New starts will probably drop 3 to § 
per cent in 1956. Also, there is considerable unce1 
tainty in the automobile industry which has come to 
occupy a key position in American business. It will wind 
up 1955 with the heaviest year-end retail inventories in 
historv—over 800,000 units, virtually all 1956 model 
irs, as compared with 569,000 vehicles on November 
1, 1955. A slower production pace has been set by the 


factories for January and February. However, the 


darkest spot in the economic picture is that occupied by 
agriculture. “To quote the First National City Bank 
VWonthly Letter, December, 1955, “Some observers, in- 
cluding several members of the Congressional farm bloc, 
have forecast that the drop in farm prices and income, 
if not soon halted, will pull the entire nation into a 
depression.” Farm income has experienced a_ sharp 


retrenchment since the lush war vears and this decline, 








*“*Relations”’ 


(Beginning on page 7.) 


Another thing: Threatening the customer with the 
many awful things vou are going to do if he does not 
pay you! Some credit men have stooped so low as to 
bring the matter of the past-due account up to his 
customer s emplover, resultiny sometimes, in the em 
plover firing the customer—then what happens? No 
job—no money—theretore not only you but other mer 


chants as well end up holding the sack”’ and the low a 


charitable organizations are called on to provide for the 
I 


customer and his family while he is unemployed. 

know from 35 years’ credit experience that if you try 
to halfway understand the problems of a man over 
burdened with debt, that man will make every ettort 
possible to see that you get an oc isional payment, which 
s tar Detter than no payment at all! It was vou, Mr: 
Credit Man, that put him on the books, so why not try 
to ald him in getting him oft your books in a nice way: It 
ill depends on you try being a “fair dealer with your 
ustomers Let them know that actually you ire a 


| 


} beings-—and 


humal peing that they, too, are human 
vefore long, that old hard-paying man on your books 
will become a most desirable customer—one that you 
ll be glad to have on your books in the years to 

xx 





with the rise and sul 


ysequent leveling ott on a 
high plateau oT prices paid, has been reflected in a 
critical ¢ontraction of the parity ratio (the comparison 
of prices received by farmers for their products to prices 
paid by them for goods and services they buv) from an 
average of 115 in 1947 to 82 in the month of October, 
1955. The significance of the health, or lack of it, of 
the agricultural economy to the field of retail credit 
should require no particular elaboration as merchants, 
bankers, and loan company managers are acutely aware 

it from personal experience, ind the point can easily 

established that maladjustments in the farm situation 
filter throughout trade and industry to the detriment of 
both Despite governmental price-support programs 
which have brought about huge gluts of surplus com- 
modities stored in federal warehouses agricultural price 
stability still has not been achieved, and it seems de 
bat ible whether the wisdom ota Solomon could provide 
i solution to the dilemma. With total consumer debt 
outstanding now in excess of $33 billion, the responsi 
bilitv resting on credit managers, bankers, and consumer 
loan and finance company officials to chart a reasonable 
and prudent course of action that will promote success 
ful management of such a mammoth debt is inescapable. 
Decisions must be made in view of the fact that indus 
trial and commercial segments of the economy are operat 
ing in high gear, indeed that the basic industries have 
begun to bump against the ceiling of practical capacity, 
but at the same time allowing due weight to slippages 
that are occurring in automobiles and housing and the 
unfavorable trend in agriculture, all of which bear 
directly, perhaps even critically, on the total employment 
situation. R. W. Shilling, Vice President, Bank of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. whe 
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Dairy and Baking 


QUESTION 


What factors should be considered in setting 
a credit limit and how are credit limits de- 
termined? 


ANSWERS 
W. A. Schenk, Ideal Pure Milk Company, 


Evansville, Indiana: ‘There are several factors to be 
considered in setting credit limits. In the dairy and 
baking industry we seldom have a hard-and-fast rule on 
credit limits, except in certain districts like trailer camps, 
‘skid row” territory, etc. But we do have credit rules 
in all cases. When taking on a new customer, terms 
are decided at the time, either weekly, semi-monthly, or 
monthly, depending upon circumstances. You should 
take into consideration the customer's place of employ 
ment, position, how long employed and if steadily em 
ploved, the location of his home, whether he owns the 
property or is renting. If a customer has been buying 
for some time we take into consideration his past paving 
habits; if he has always paid, we would hesitate to set 
i credit limit. If at any time you get a little concerned, 
or alarmed, about some of your accounts, you can always 
call your local credit bureau for a rating, and we do 
this ourselves in a lot of cases. We would be at a loss 
without our local credit bureau. 

D. L. Silverthorn, Molers’ Belmont Dairy 
Company, Dayton, Ohio: When setting up a credit 
limit there are many factors to be considered: the indi 
vidual, the number in the family, the neighborhood and 
whether he owns his own home, position and where em 
ployed, probability of continued employment, and credit 
references. A credit limit can be determined if informa 
tion regarding these factors can be obtained. In most 
cases the local credit bureau can supply most, if not 
all, the information needed. The salesman can get in 
formation regarding position which will help to de- 
termine ability to pay. Generally speaking, residents in 
some sections of the city will warrant higher credit 
limits than those in other sections. “These sections be 
come known from experience. 

Harry N. Taylor, Beatrice Foods Company, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma: In trying to determine the factors 
to set a credit limit there is one factor on which we 
try to base all credit limit, that being the manner in 
which the customer receives his income. It is our policy 
that each new account sets the terms he desires with 
nothing over 30 days; although if the salesman has the 
opportunity to mention credit terms before the customer 
asks for any certain terms he will try to hold it down 
as much as possible. We have the problem ot the cus- 
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CXC rien, 


tomer asking for one term and in the near future want 
ing to change to longer terms; when this is mentioned 
there is only one thing to do—to extend the credit the 
customer asks for if you intend to hold the account. 


Department, Apparel, and 
Shoe Stores 


QUESTION 


Service charges now range from one-half of 
one per cent upward on contracts for durable 
goods and from one-half of one per cent to one 
and one-half per cent on revolving credit ac- 
counts. Have the members of the panel experi- 
enced any resistance to these service charges or 
are customers generally willing to pay them in 
order to enjoy immediate use of the goods? 


ANSWERS 


Franklin Blackstone, Frank & Seder, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania: |t is assumed that “service 
charges” mean finance carrying charges on instalment 
iccounts as they were defined in Regulation W, and 
that they do not refer to the service charges for “servic 
ing IV or other articles.” We have been making finance 
carrying charges on “lease,” “coupon,” and other in 
stalment payment accounts for many years. The rate 


was usually the same or similar to those charged by 


‘other department stores in Pittsburgh which, at one time 


was one-half of one per cent a month calculated on a 
declining basis. Several large furniture stores were at 
the rate of one per cent a month without the declining 
basis. Objections to our plan were few, and instalment- 
paving customers were willing to pay them. When such 
in account was paid in full within 60 days from date of 
ontract, the finance carrving charges were credited 
promptly. In one or two new instalment plans in stores 
in Pittsburgh the rate of finance carrving charge is one 
per cent a month on balance on bill rendered. 

David Blair, H. Liebes, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia: There is no noticeable resistance on the part of 
the public to present service charges. Some consideration 
should be given, however, to the excessive service charges 
that are made by some merchants. Some stores are 
charging a fee for opening a budget account in addition 
to the carrying charge. (ther stores are adding service 
charges on accounts which exceed the cost of carrying 
the account. We are fortunate that there is, as far as I 
know, no regulation by law on service or carrying charges 
but | am sure that, if we continue to increase the rates 
of these charges, we will tind ourselves under some regu- 


lation such as has been in effect for many years on the 





charging ot interest. It would be wise for us to 
exercise restraint in the inc reasing of service charge rates 
so that we do not attract the attention of those who 
would delight in curtailing our activities. 

M. A. Leleu, Brown-Dunkin Company, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma: WVe do not have revolving charge accounts: 
therefore, | cannot give you my\ personal experience as to 
the customer reaction to the rate of service charge. We 
are, however contemplating installing the system and 
understand that customers do not pay much attention to 
the amount of the service charge so long as they get the 
benefit and advant iges ot having this type of account. 

V. J. Schumacher, The M. M. Cohn Company, 
Little Rock, Arkansas: ‘Vhis problem is faced oc- 
casionally by those who sell goods on any type of time 
payment basis. Only in isolated cases does any customer 
express dissatistaction over a service charge in our eX 
perience only when the charge either is excessive or 
not properly explained Usually customers expect to 
pay some type of charge for immediate use of their pur 
chase in case ot durable goods. ‘The credit-conscious 
public has iccepted the service charge as a routine part 
of buying on time but it is essential that the amount 
ot the service ot carrying charge be fair, and it must 
be explained at the time the contract is signed. 

R. M. Wylie, Weinstock-Lubin and Company, 
Sacramento, California: Although we do not have 
revolving charge accounts nor do we add a late charge 
to our thirty-day accounts, yet we do have our Scrip 
Plan which provides for interest rate of one per cent 
per month. ‘This plan, which has been in effect for two 
veaws, produces sales amounting to five per cent of our 
volume. During the instigation of our Scrip Plan con- 
siderable discussion was had with management as to the 
service rate. We realized that our customers had not 
been exposed to an interest rate of this amount hereto 
fore, so we approached the problem with a question in 
our mind as to whether or not our customers would 
accept it. Our interviewers were cautioned to report 
any discussion of the rate of interest with the credit 
manager so that we could measure the reaction of our 
customers. In the two years of operation it can safely 
be said that no major complaint has resulted from the 
charge. Realizing that many people are reluctant to pay 
an interest of any amount, | think we overcome any 
objections by referring to our charge as a service charge. 
It is my opinion that the instalment buying public has 
become so accustomed to service charge that it is ac 
cepted today without question. Whether the charge be 
one per cent or one and one-half per cent, the public 
realizes that this is the cost of carrving the account over 
an extended period of time and is happy to pay for it. 
It is within the realm of possibility in the next decade, 
the thirty-day charge account will become a thing of the 
past and our credit families will be budgeting their needs 
on a plan where a definite sum will be paid throughout 
the month. 


Consumer Finance 
QUESTION 


Are there any significant differences between 
the paying habits of persons who buy services 
on instalment plans and those why buy com- 
modities? 


ANSWERS 


Douglas R. Gerow, Doug. Gerow Finance 
Company, Portland, Oregon: ‘\he ditterence 


tween the two depends upon the satisfaction with 


} 
t 


Services rendered or rie product purchased lf the ser 


ices rendered have been satisfactory or the merchandise 
satistactorv, we have little difficulty in collecting but if 


the person buving the service believes that he has not 


received a tair \ ilue or has purchased acar or any other 


product that is causing him grief, that account is difficul 


to collect. ‘| hose persons who buy commodities on t 


t dissatisfied with the product, will voluntarily 


i 


the merchandise or repossessed ind ‘el that 


have been relieve On the other 


obligation. 


hand, persons who are paving services, although dis 


oruntled will usually pay out regardless ot how 
they believed they were stung. 

M. L. Goeglein, Pacific Finance Corporation, 
Los Angeles, California: (ur experience in the field 


of instalment financing of services is limited and our 


) 
. ; ' 
ictivities in this field are of too short a duration for u 


+ 


We find that the pet 


centages of service delinquencies ire consider ibly higher 


o draw really firm conclusions. 


than those in the automobile financin field, but auto 


mobile financing deling iencies are historically lower than 
those in other types of commodity financing such 


furniture and appliances. Collection practices in 


receivables are sharper than in other fields because 

product wears out much taster, necessitating quick re 
possessions. Our experience indicates that the delin 
quency percentage in instalment service financing Is very 
similar to that in the furniture and appliance field and 
is roughly the same as that for consumer loans as a 
whole. So far, the charge-off is lower than that for 
either furniture and appliances or consumer loans as a 
whole and is even slightly lower than current auto loss 
ratios. Of course, we do not know how long this will 
hold. We have, however, been in the field long enough 
to know that the individual respects his obligations tor 
the financing of services about as well as he does for 


durable goods. 


Francis W. Hulse, State Loan and Finance 
Corporation, Washington, D. C.: With the majority 
of persons, paying habits are the same regardless of 
what they purchase. The average person, when enter 
ing into a contract, feels a moral obligation to repay 
promptly in accordance with the agreement regardless of 
whether for services or commodities. ‘There is a small 
group of people who are inclined to overpurchase, which, 
In turn, overloads them as tar as debt 1s concerned in 
such a case where the merchandise which has been sold 
on an instalment plan has a decided value to the buver 
he is inclined to meet those payments fearing that the 
merchandise may be taken back, and is inclined to allow 
his obligations for services to lag. 

Paul L. Selby, National Consumer Finance 
Association, Washington, D. C.: 


raises an interesting subject for discussion. I was not 


Your question 


aware that there was any significant difference. I have 
been studying the delinquency and charge-off records in 
both areas for several years and have noted no significant 


difference. In the utility service field, of course, people 


(Turn to ‘‘The Credit Clinic,’ page 30.) 
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DISTRICT pcs shea (Installment Accounts) STORES STORES 
and 1955 1954 955 1954 . c r 


CITIES AV.| HI | Lo | HI | LO | HI | 


Boston. Mass 42 5/50 1/356 505 
Portland. Me 532 . 562 
| Providence. R. I 469/49 9/431 548 
Springfield. Mass 549/55 5|544 632} 
Worcester. Mass 46 | | 46 2/460 469 
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@® Figures for November. Includes 30—60—90-day accounts. 


Consumer Credit for November Department Store Credit for November 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT credit outstanding continued INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at department 
upward during November, increasing $284 million to an esti- stores increased 5 per cent during November, and at the end 
mated $27,247 million at the month end. In the same month of the month were 19 per cent above a year earlier. The 
of 1954 and 1953, increases amounted to $62 and $141 instalment collection ratio, estimated at 15 per cent, was the 
million, respectively. The dominant element in the increase 
was a rise of $140 million in credit outstanding on consumer 
goods other than automobiles. Automobile paper rose $77 
million, personal loans $60 million, and repair and moderniza- 
tion loans $7 million. Instalment credit extended during No- 
vember, estimated at $3,103 million, was $52 million above 
the preceding month’s volume. The volume of repayments 
was also slightly above October. Total short- and intermedi- ° 
ate-term consumer credit outstanding amounted to an esti- creased further from October to November, and continued 
mated $35,059 million at the end of November, $419 million above a year ago. Compared with November of last year, 
above a month ago and $5,850 million above a year earlier. cash sales were up 4 per cent, charge-account sales 5 per cent, 
Federal Reserve Board. and instalment sales 13 per cent.—-Federal Reserve Board. 
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same as October and 2 points above November a year ago. 
Charge accounts rose seasonally during November, increasing 
10 per cent over the preceding month end. Compared with 
a year ago, charge accounts were up 8 per cent. November 
collections on charge accounts amounted to an estimated 47 
per cent of first-of-month balances, the same as the preceding 
month and 1 point below a year ago. Sales of all types in- 





dilikal 


me Pum the N AT rONS 


re JOHN CLAGETT, Counsel, National Retail Credit Associati 


Regulation in Connection With Consumer 
Credit—Are there indications in connection with the 
present picture on consumer credit that 1956 might be 
a critical vear on the subject of regulation? It will be 
recalled that in recent months the Federal Reserve Board, 
on three occasions, increased the rediscount rate on loans 
by member banks, and twice increased margin require 
ments on purchase of securities. 

\llan Sproul, President of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, made a talk in New York, December 29, 
1955, before the joint luncheon of the American Eco 
nomic Association and the American Finance Asso 
ciation, in which he said: if there has grown up 
a form of credit extension which, no matter how pro 
digious its contribution to mass production and mass 
consumption, is also introducing a dangerous element of 
instability in our economy, and if it is difficult to reach 
this credit area by general credit measures without ad 
versely affecting all of the less avid users of credit, is 
there not a case for a selective credit control? “Thackeray 
savs in J anity Fair: ‘Everybody must have observed 
how well those live who are comfortably and thoroughly 
in debt: how they deny themselves nothing: how jolly 
and easy they are in their minds.’ 

“Well, | am not jolly and easy in my mind. I am 
disturbed by the present situation in consumer instalment 
credit, just as | was concerned, under different conditions 
and for different reasons, about stock market credit until 
the Board of Governors was given power to establish, 
and to vary, margin requirements. I am disturbed not 
by the total amount of consumer credit, but by the fact 
or the indication that successive relaxation of terms has 
heen largely responsible tor keeping the ball In the alr. 
This is a process which cannot go on indefinitely, and 
when it ceases there will come a time when repayment 
of old debt will catch up with new extensions of credit. 
The special stimulus of a rapidly increasing net supply 
of consumer credit, which has contributed so much to 
the record production and distribution of consumer dur- 
able goods during the past year, will then be gone, at 
least temporarily. Will it then become clear that we 
drove out productive capacity to unsustainable limits 
for the present—by borrowing consumer demand from 
the future? 

“This is a subject on which many voices have ex 
pressed many views, but usually they have not been 
views which seemed objective enough to help resolve the 
question in the best interests of society as a whole. | 
know that there are those who believe that selective 
credit controls are a dangerous step on ‘the road to 
general over-all planning, and I have no desire to become 
a fellow traveler on that road. But I do belive that 


” 


i ; 


there Is a temptation to abuse consumer! credit in boom 
times, that it can thus become a serious source of in 
stability in our economy, and that we would not jeopard 
ze our general freedom from direct controls by giving 
the Kederal Reserve System permanent authority ti 

consumer credit. I freely admit, however, that 
this view would be better held if it were based more 
firmly on objective study and research into the place of 


consumer credit in our economy and less on observation 


and opinion. ‘That is the sort of basis for consideration 


and action which you could provide. 

he influential Washington Post and Times-Herald 
in an editorial on January 5, 1956, based upon Mr. 
Sproul’s remarks, strongly endorsed the idea of “selective 
credit controls” in the following language: “‘Adequate 
control of consumer credit is difficult to achieve in 
periods of general prosperity. Yet it is in precisely 
such periods that safeguards are needed. Allan Sproul, 
president of the New York Federal Reserve Bank, made 
a significant proposal the other day that the Federal 
Reserve System be yiven ‘permanent authority’ to regu- 
late consumer credit because ‘there is a temptation to 
abuse it in boom times.’ 

“Whether the Federal Reserve alone should have the 
authority which Mr. Sproul recommends is debatable. 
It would seem to be wiser to vest such authority in the 
President, or in his Council of Economic Advisers, or 
at least to give the President veto power over the exercise 
of such authority by the Federal Reserve. But this 
is one of the important indirect controls which the 
Government ought to have at its disposal for use in 
We hope that Mr. 


Sproul will press his proposal at every opportunity.” 


times when inflation is threatened 


Security Laws and Regulations—A New Field 
of Federal Administrative Law— Dealing with se- 
curity against espionage, and protection of secret and 
classified government papers and defense matters, an 
entirely new field of Federal law has grown up since 
World War II. 


absent of some fresh charge or counter-charge on the 


Washington newspapers are seldom 
merits or deficiencies of the security program. Re 
sponsive to the public need for a reference book compiling 
the basic laws and regulations and decisions and rulings 
under them, the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. of 
Washington, D. C. has just come out with a new loose- 
leaf service, “Government Security and Loyalty—A 
Manual of Laws, Regulations and Procedures.” Initial 
volume is nearly two inches thick. A glance through it 
shows the complexity of the subject matter and indicates 
once again the many difficult and delicate problems on 
the Washington governmental scene. wk 
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© “The Credit Clinic” 


(Beginning on Page 26.) % 





have to pay their electric, gas, and oil bills on time or 
lose the service. Hospital, medical, dental, and legal 
services may indicate a tendency to slightly slower pay 
ment but on the whole, the record is not significantly 
different from what it is in the purchase of durable goods 
and commodities. While there are differences in in 
dividual cases, I believe that, generally, the difference is 


not large enough to be significant. 


John T. Snite, Imperial Credit Company, 
Chicago, Illinois: | am assuming that “persons who 
buy services’ are those who use direct cash-lending 
agencies ind “those W“ ho buy commodities” are people 
who patronize, let us say, sales finance companies. If 
my assumption ts correct, then my answer ts that the 
paying habits of those who buy commodities are moti 
vated, psychologically, by the fact that there is a direct 
connection between the tangible item (commodity) and 
the financing of it, in contrast to the fact that, in the 
case of those who use cash-lending agencies, there is no 
such direct relationship, hence, their paving habits are 
ditterent 


Furniture, Musical Instru- 


ments,ElectricalAppliances 
QUESTION 


Discount houses seem to be securely en- 
trenched in every major market in the country 
and to meet this competition many merchants 
are selling at ridiculously low prices. How can 
“fair-priced” merchants compete and sell on 
credit? What has been the experience of panel 
members? 


ANSWERS 


John A. Broom, Jr., Cate-McLaurin Com- 
pany, Columbia, South Carolina: \Ve are attempt 
ing to sell service and good sound company policy rather 
than price. I believe people are becoming suspicious of 
the price and discount claims advertised by some local 
merchants. Many customers have been “stung” where 
it hurts—in their pocketbooks—as a result of buving at 
wholesale prices. It will take time, serious thought to 
service policy, and consistent follow-up and clear-cut 
definition of responsibility for the legitimate merchant to 
combat price successfully. | believe that the general 
public still has faith in our manufacturers’ advertising, 
so possibly if these national advertisers would say more 
about dealing only with franchised sales and service 
dealers the situation would be relieved. Price advertis 
ing buys the sale. It does not buy a customer. We are 
seriously considering using a campaign to advertise our 
service, sales policy, and proper demonstration, omitting 
price altogether. American economy depends on “fait 
priced’ merchants selling on terms that customers can 
meet. 


M. H. Myers, Barker Brothers Corporation, 
Los Angeles, California: ‘This question is difficult to 
While some of us 


answer, but my views are as follows: 
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look upon the so-called discount houses as being unfait 
to “fair-priced” merchants, it appears that they are here 
to stav, and, of course, we must find a way to live with 
them. I believe the only solution to the problem is for 
“fair-priced” merchants not only to offer the services 
they have in the past, but to strive continually to improve 
them to the point where they become more attractive to 
the public. Reasonable, sound credit terms, offered in 
the proper manner, mean a vreat deal to the masses who 
must buy goods of higher unit values. If we are willing 
to sacrifice perhaps 2 small part of our former gross 
margins, making it easy for the public to buy, and then 
keep building a reputation for fairness and good service 
the discount houses will find their own roads rough 
unless they change their operation policies. When they 
do this, it will, of course, tend to eliminate the ditterences 
that now exist. 

Earl E. Paddon, Lammert Furniture Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri: \Vhile | do not believe 
that we have the answer to the question of discount 
houses, I do not believe that we are being too seriously) 
hurt by them in St. Louis. I believe there is a growing 
tendency on the part of the general public to exercise 
more care about the character of the merchant they are 
buying from, than has been customary in the past years. 
| believe, honestly, that this condition has been brought 
about due to the methods of discount houses, and their 
unwillingness to guarantee the merchandise itself, o1 
take care of complaints from unsatisfactory merchandise ; 
and while a discount appeals to most people, such dis 
counts normally are not sufficient to protect them against 
faulty merchandise. Building customer good will and 
confidence, and extending dignified credit terms that 
make possible the purchasing of the larger appliances, 
is one of the principal tools for deteating the operation 
otf such selling institutions. ()n some ot the lower priced 
appliances we naturally have met the prices of any store, 
as we have made a policy that Lammert’s is never under 
sold. This does not satisfactorily answer your question, 
but I believe it is the only answer that is presently 
available. 

W. F. Streeter, Boutell’s, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota: 
count houses have entrenched themselves in our market 


We are very much aware of the fact that dis 


in Minneapolis. While business conditions are good, the 
difference between the discount houses and the met 
chant selling his merchandise at a fair price is the service 
that the latter can render the customer. Service in credit 
accommodations, service in delivery, and service on the 
merchandise are things that can allow him to compete 
with the discount house, whose only interest is a sale 
and nothing else. Merchants should advertise “credit” 
for what it really will do for the customer, and have it 
explained just as a salesman would explain the merits 
of a commodity for sale. With parking a major problem 
country-wide, we should provide for a parking area 
within reach of our stores, so that the customer can shop 
where service and credit accommodations can be given. 
If management will capitalize on these important tools, 
which they have at their disposal, there can be no doubt 








about their getting their share of business in their con 


munities, 


Eldon L. Taylor, Glen Brothers Music Com- 
pany, Ogden, Utah: |)iscount houses certainly are be 
coming a major market in this country and they are a 
real headache to levitim ite me rch ints who are attempting 
to sell merchandise at regular fair-trade price. We find 
that the only real competition to this is to have the 
highest grade merchandise possible to obtain, to know 
vour merchandise, and to be able to really sell it. Serv 
ice has become a major item in this competition and we 
find it is necessary to have a high-class service depart 
ment and to gain and maintain a reputation of tai 
treatment of customers and the sale and proper servicing 
ot high class merchandise. While some people buy on 
price, there are many others who prefer to pay a little 
more to be sure that the merchandise will be properly 
serviced and carries a genuine guarantee. 

J. E. Zimmerman, Dirschman’s, New Orleans, 
Louisiana: ‘The “tfair-priced” retailer can compete with 
the discount houses and continue to sell on credit: 1. By 
maintaining a well-trained sales staff. ’. By adding 


sufficient carrying charge to maintain a credit department 
profitably. 3. By offering good trade-ins and having an 
outlet to dispose of the traded merchandise. 4. By offer 
ing tree gifts. 5. By a continuous credit sales promotion 
throughout the vear particularly on open and paid-out 


iccounts 


Banking and Finance 
QUESTION 


Is the present trend toward smaller equities 
in instalment financing of durable goods de- 
sirable? 


ANSWERS 
L. A. Brumbaugh, Valley National Bank, 


Phoenix, Arizona: ‘he present trend toward smaller 
equities in instalment tinancing of durable goods is un 
desirable. It has, no doubt, contributed to increased 
instalment sales, but with our high national income and 
consumer credit assuming major proportions, the trend 
is unnecessary. Competition may lead some dealers and 
creditors to follow the trend, but they need to recognize 
the dangers involved in doing so. 


may well prove to have been at the expense of normal 


Abnormal sales, now, 
tuture sales. ‘The trend to smalle: equities readily leads 
to excessive indebtedness on the part of the customer. 
Without adequate equities, when financial difficulty ox 
curs, the debtor lacks the needed paying incentive; and 
should repossession be necessary, the creditor will suffer 
loss Thus, the trend to smaller equities seems to ofter 
temporary advantages, Dut ultimately it is unwise for 


the customer, the dealer and the creditor. 


R. E. Dyreson, Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company, Rockford, Illinois: A question like this 
would, at first glance, make a credit man’s hair stand on 
end. But further thought should cause him to concede 
that the answer is not as obvious as it first appears. 
[here are definitely two sides to it, and I| prefer to 
reply in the correlative spirit rather than to take a 


definite position of pro or con. As to the “desirability” 


ot lower equities, no finance man teels he should aid and 
ip iny such trend since it is sound finance philosophy 


O Insist on the purchaser iving substantial equit to 


) 


the Poss bility of an abused repossession 
rental n the mind of the consumer I 


which believes that nothing can replace 


] 
| 
I 


schoo 
iny instalment transaction. n the re 
, 


it has been proved that people have 


however | 


‘dit consciousness which Is as much 


part t their daily lives as food on the table Statis 


ticlans showing every day that these same people ire 
paving their { Ils even through adversity tar beyond 
the highest hopes of the granter Does not this add up 
to the fact that our faith in the consumer through all the 
trial and-error days ot credit vranting has at last borne 
truit? Let us not continue to look at the isolated bad 
debtor, since > will always be with us, and he will 
probably be remembered far longer than his paying 
brother. But let us look at the picture as a whole. ‘These 
past few vears have brought us closer to an idealistic 
use of credit than we think. People are using more of 
it, but they are also incorporating their repayment sched 
ules into their original planning with the result that they 
have a higher standard of living without jeopardizing 
the tranquillity of their home life. Have not we as 
credit granters fostered educational material along these 
lines for years? Why, then, should we turn our backs 
on the fruits of our own labors? If we continue t 
combine, first, faith in the American consumer and, 
second, intelligent and purposeful credit granting, who 


is to sav whether equities are so essential ? 

William J. Fischer, Progressive Bank and 
Trust Company, New Orleans, Louisiana: \ly an- 
swer is “‘no.”’ The average finance company or bank who 
is trving to build outstandings by selling merchandise 
with no down payment and giving unlimited periods of 
time for payment, is heading for considerable trouble. It 
Is not al to the average consumer however, most of 


them are buying just because it is easy to get. But the 


time will come, and I do not think it is far off, when 


many people will find it impossible to meet their obliga 
tions and in turn bring hardship to those who issue easy 
credit at this time. We have suttered some loss in our 
outstanding because we have tightened up on the exten 
sion of credit, especially in the financing of automobiles. 
Due to the fact that most dealers are offering tremendous 
discounts, it is utterly impossible to know just what an 
individual is paying for a car. We have found in some 
instances where the allowed credit on a trade-in is in 
excess of its actual worth We have found that the 
cash consideration shown on the application when re 
questing credit did not represent cash, but a discount by 
the dealer. Consequently it would mean that the in 
dividual purchasing the car had no equity in it. I have 
listened attentively to many announcements on TV and 
radio, also read announcements in the paper headed No 
Down Payment—30 Months to Pay, and in some in 
stances no payments for a period of six months. ‘The 
average institution doing that kind of business is fooling 
itself and it is only a question of time when results will 


show which will not be very healthy. 


(To be continued next month.) 
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Sacrifice for Security 


WO of our great, patriots and outstanding world statesmen were born in Feb- 

ruary. What a contrast between the two men and yet how very similar were 
their ideals and aims. George Washington, the Father of our Country, was an 
aristocrat. He could have led a life of luxury and ease. He need not have taken 
the hard way to fight for a principle. Though he knew he had an army which could 
scarcely be adequately clothed and fed, let alone paid, he courageously fought on. 
The people he represented had little credit. They did have confidence in their great 
objective. He risked his life and all of his possessions. He faced many trials and 
tribulations. His men, confronted with sacrifice, famine and bitter cold, did not 
swerve from their goal. Sacrifice and suffering of this character bring their own 
reward. His winning of freedom for the colonies and the formation of this nation 
was in itself history-making. What is less understood is that his victory gave hope 
to the oppressed everywhere. 


The Great Emancipator, Abraham Lincoln, was born in poverty and endured 
countless hardships. The many cares and worries, the long struggle for an educa- 
tion, the unwavering confidence in himself and in his cause, despite many bitter 
defeats, are all clearly outlined in the tremendously strong character of his face. 
Unlike George Washington, he had a nation that had been in existence for some 
time and had made great progress but now seemed on the verge of division. His 
humaneness, determination, perseverance and belief in his cause made it a united 
nation. 


Both General George Washington and Abraham Lincoln understood the need 
of good credit. Did not the one have to contend with the Continental dollar and 
the other with the Greenback? Both understood the consequence of mounting 
debt. Both sought in every way to bring monetary soundness out of monetary 
chaos. Both were subject to continued personal abuse. One had a price on his head, 
the other had to take a circuitous route to Washington for his inauguration. Daunt- 
less courage and supreme faith carried both through. 


Neither sought security as we think of it in the modern day. They wanted the 
security of freedom and the right to live peacefully and be governed justly. They 
knew the price of such security was sacrifice. They were willing to take the risk 
and pay the price. We are the beneficiaries of their service to mankind. 


It is well to ponder the fact that those few who have gone down in history as 
the great leaders of the world have experienced the need of sacrifice for their fellow- 
men. We of this generation would do well to study their lives. Such study might 
reinforce a decision to be more self-reliant. It might cause us to reject a pater- 
nalistic government so generally demanded in these much easier years. 


HENRY H. HEIMANN, 
Executive Vice President 
National Association of Credit Men 


This editorial appeared in CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 


February, 1955, reproduced by special permission. 














Mr Crodit Executwe — meee 
our accounts? Here 1s 
oe ee ed lly for your needs. 


form designed especia 





To assist Credit Departments in performing a more efficient credit 
control on past-due accounts, we have several times during the past 
few years revised the Age Analysis form reproduced below. Over 
2,000,000 have been sold to date, testifying to its success. 

It is especially effective for smaller stores for use in collection 
follow-up and placing restrictions on accounts. 

The size is 91”. x 12” and they are padded 100 to a pad. Prices: 
100, $1.50; 500, $5.00; 1,000, $9.50. Postage extra. Special prices on 
larger quantities. Order Age Analysis Forms No. 721, today, from your 
Credit Bureau or National Office. 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 Jackson Avenue St. Louis 5, Mo. 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE AGE ANALYSIS 
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MONTH OF 19 
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New, Enlarged Edition 
By W. H. Butterfield 


University of Illinois 
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Cloth Binding Price $2.25 





By Dr. Clyde Wm. Phelps 


Professor of Economics, University of Southern California 


il 1 MR.EUGENE B.POWER bps 
be: UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS VAY 
313 NO.FIRST ST. 
76 Pages ANN ARBOR,MICH. ce $1.50 
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